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TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Brotuer,—You will confer a favour, by giving the following 
circular a place in your useful work : 


CIRCULAR OF THE BALTIMORE DISTRICT CONFER- 
ENCE, ADDRESSED TO THE SEVERAL DISTRICT CON- 
FERENCES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


“Tue Committee appointed by the Baltimore District Conference, to 
enquire whether any, and if any, what correction or improvement might 
be usefully made by the next General Conference, of that part of the Dis- 
cipline, chap. i. section 20, which relates to “local preachers,” beg leave 
to report : 

“ 1st. That it is desirable, that it shall be made the specific duty of each 
and all of the local elders, deacons, and preachers, within their respective 
districts, to attend the District Conference, and that they shall be amen- 
able to the same; and be compelled to give a satisfactory reason for each 
and every instance of avoidable absence, under such penalty as the Gene- 
ral Conference shall think fit to adopt. 

“2d. That, whereas, great difficulties have been experienced by com- 
mittees appointed to investigate charges preferred against their brethren, 
when the offence was not of such a magnitude as to require suspension, 
and yet the cause of complaint was such, as to need some expression of 
censure; and, whereas, the rule (see 4th answer to the 1st question of 
the above section) admits of no alternative between suspension and ac- 
quittal ; it is, therefore, thought advisable that some suitable amendment 
should be supplied, by the wisdom of the next General Conference. 

“ And 3dly. Considering what are the laws and usages of the southern 
States, with regard to a marked distinction between the white and the co- 
loured population, and, of course, the ill effects which a direct hostility to all 
those laws and usages is calculated to produce; it is, therefore, desirable 
that the rule should be so amended, as to correspond with the expectations 
ef that community, among which we live and labour. 

“ With a view, therefore, to secure the necessary unanimity of senti- 
ment, upon the subject of the proposed amendments, 

“ Resolved, That a committee of correspondence be appointed by the 
Baltimore District Conference, whose duty it shall be to make communi- 
cations to other adjacent District Conferences, inviting them to co-oper- 
ate in a memorial to the next General Conference.” 


Baltimore, March 7th, 1823. 


The report was adopted by the Conference, and Samuel K. Jennings, 
Alexander M‘Caine and James R. Williams, were appointed a committee 
of correspondence, &c. 
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The committee, being desirous to perform the duty assigned to them 
by the District Conference, have determined, if admissible, to avail them- 
selves of the Methodist Magazine, and of the Wesleyan Repository, to 
lay this report and the accompanying resolutiorf, before the preachers 
and people of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In the performance of this duty, however, there is afforded an opportu- 
nity to invite attention to other considerations, in regard of the local minis- 
try of the Methodist Church, which in their opinion, are so highly im- 
portant to the well being of the church and of the community, that they 
cannot in good conscience let it pass unimproved. Therefore, whilst en- 
gaged in soliciting the co-operation of the District Conferences through- 
out the United States, and urging upon them the necessity of uniting in a 
suitable memorial, to the ensuing General Conference, they must take no- 
tice of other defects which are found in the rule concerning local preach- 
ers. This interference on the part of the committee, it is hoped will be 
approved, since, whilst the subject of amendment is agitated, it isa 
highly important duty, equally incumbent upon all, to use every proper 
exertion to understand the nature of any amendments that may be con- 
templated, and as far as possible, to be tributary to their accomplishment, 
if beneficial, or to their rejection if injurious. They feel it the more ob- 
ligatory on them to pursue this course, because the defects which they 
intend particularly to state, are such as in their opinion, very materially 
affect the interests of the church of Christ, and such as cannot long con- 
tinue without producing very pernicious consequences. 


First, then, the rule is defective, in that it does not specify any kind of 


service, which the local preachers, as pastors of the Church of Christ, 
are expected regularly to perform. And, secondly, it is equally defective, 
in that it specifies no associate duties, no plan of co-operation, which 
might serve to maintain a good understanding, or to preserve mutual af- 
fection and confidence, between the itinerant and local ministry of the 
church. 

With reference to these defects, they propose some very serious consi- 
derations : 

Any body of men, who are conscious of much neglect or inattention 
from the community which they are ready willingly to serve, are inevita- 
bly in danger of being alienated in their affections from that community ; 
and the ultimate effect must be, retirement from its service. It may be 
said, perhaps, that fact contradicts this theory ;—that the local preachers, 
for forty years have sustained the same relation to the Methodist commu- 
nity, in which they now stand, and that their attachments to its institu- 
tions, and their willingness to labour for its welfare, are not abated. We 
admit that ina good degree this is really true. But it is also true, that 
this fact goes far to prove the existence and sincerity of the disposition of 
the local preachers, to resist the temptations to which they are subjected, 
by living under objectionable rules ; but affords no proof at all against the 
glaring fact, that there is great cause of complaint; and although there have 
not been many instances of open opposition, yet many painful struggles 
and dangerous jealousies are felt ; the cause of which, if not removed, will 
eventually bring great evil upon the church. 

The itinerant ministry have long since felt the distance, to which their 
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brethren, the local preachers, have been removed from them. There was 
a time, when local elders enjoyed great solace, in watching over, advising 
and helping the young men who were sent to itinerate in the circuits 
where they resided. Now they have cause, in too many instances, to 
doubt the willingness of such men, to receive their council or assistance. 
Once the local preachers were employed, and treated as if they had some 
right to interfere in the affairs of the church. Now, in most instances, 


’ they feel themselves to be less than cyphers, in any matter pertaining to 


the government. Cyphers in arithmetic, have their importance: they 
at the least occupy places, and in a series of numbers, serve to represent 
the superior value of the figures, with which they are associated. ‘This 
once appeared to be the chief importance of the local ministry. But now, 
their valuation, even in this point of light, is questionable; and by refusing 
to fill a place, the negative value of which is not acknowledged, the itine- 
rant minister is often left to express just so much, as he fairly represents 
when standing alone. 

The circumstances which threaten these evils, are not lessened by the 
late rule concerning the local preachers, as it now stands. Prior to the 
new order of things, considerations of self-preservation made it necessary 
for the local ministry to cultivate a degree of friendly understanding with 
the travelling preachers. Prior to the rule, as it now stands, the local 
preachers had no legitimate fraternity, no organized affinities to one ano- 
ther, or to the travelling preachers ; and, therefore, were compelled to re- 
main in a state of insulation, shut out from all regular connexion with 
any body of ministers, or seek after that kind of gratuitous acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the itinerant ministers, which the most worthy of them 
were always most courteous to grant. ‘To be admitted as companions of 
the travelling preachers, by courtesy, or have no satisfactory intercourse 
with the church, were the only alternatives. Under the present condition 
of things, although the local preachers have no charge, as it respects the 
people, they are constituted an organized body, having of course its mem- 
bers united by a common affinity, and affording the means of protection, 
which are secured by the right of trial before a body of their own order. 
The reluctance which is in every man, to be dependent upon the courtesy 
of his fellow man, will eventually dispose them, without being conscious of 
the change, perhaps, to be less vbsequious towards their rulers, than they 
were under the old regulations. In consequence of the distinguished re- 
lation, in which the itinerant ministry stand to the church, they feel them- 
selves quite independent of the local preachers. When, therefore, they 
shall have received less of that kind of attention, which was well calcula 
ted to excite a courteous feeling towards their inferiors, they too, will im- 
preceptibly become more cold and distant, and before either of the par- 
ties are aware, a mutual repulsion will separate their affections; and the 
common enemy taking advantage of the occasion, will give them suspi- 
cion and jealousy, in exchange for confidence and brotherly love. 

A state of things so replete with dangers, most certainly ought to be 
corrected. And we have no doubt, that with some of our brethren the 
apprehension of such evils, together with the difficulties which many have 
to encounter, when they attend their respective District Conferences, 
make up the discouragements, which have led them to think of a restora- 
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tion of the old order of things. We think, however, that we perceive a 
remedy, which needs only to be applied, to effect a perfect cure; and 
feel confident, that the local preachers and people,—that every member of 
the church, who shall have duly weighed the subject, will unite with this 
committee, in pressing upon our church legislature, not the dangerous 
and contradictory experiments of an attempt to deprive us again of that 
part of our rights, which they have permitted us to use for the last three 
years; but, the more rational and dignified necessity of a revision and 
perfection of the rule. 

We have said the rule is defective, in that it does not specify any kind 
of service, which the local preachers, as pastors of the church of Christ, 
are expected regularly to perform. To suggest a thought preparatory to 
the correction of this defect, it might become a part of the duties of the 
Quarterly Conferences, to inquire into the state of the circuit or station ; 
to ascertain definitely what part of the necessary work each of the local 
preachers may be able and willing to perform, and then by a mutual and 
perfect understanding, let each one know precisely, how much the Quar- 
terly Meeting will expect at his hands. 

The children have heretofore been too much neglected; they have need 
to be particularly instructed. The young people might be organized for 
the better attainment of intellectual and religious improvement; prayer 
meetings, and appointments for public preaching and exhortation ought 
to be regularly kept up; and all these should be done with care and 
diligence in every neighbourhood. If suitable, provision were made for 
all these necessary things, it must be obvious to every man of reflection, 
that no two, nor six itinerant preachers could perform the amount of ser- 
vice which any ordinary circuit or station would continually require. 
We have said these are necessary things, and who that loves God, and 
feels for the loose manner, in which, in too many instances, the rising 
generation is growing up, will say they are not? Yet great as is the ne- 
cessity for such a service, if the local preachers were to perform it ; if they 
should go about to institute any such organization, to secure to themselves 
sufficient employment, they would most certainly be considered very for- 
ward and officious. Not so,—if the rule of discipline required and pre- 
scribed it.¢ The Quarterly Meeting would then feel that the prosperity 
of the cause of God called for it, that legislative authority required it, and 
of course the way would be made easy and the work would be done. 

For the more effectual performance of a work so beneficial, it might 
be made the duty of the presiding elder, or of the chairman of the District 
Conference, in their annual meetings, to inquire into the state of the dis- 
trict, and collect a general estimate of the amount of service which each 
could perform, in concert with any general plan that might grow out of 
the deliberations of that body; and which, by the by, might give much 
ad@litional importance and value to the labours of the presiding elder. 
Besides, it might be made the duty of the District Conferences, to keep 
up regular committees for the encouragement and improvement of can- 
didates for the ministry; appointing them with a reference to the neces- 
sities of their several-circuits. These services and others, the utility and 
want of which, from time to time, would be discovered, might be defi- 
nitely assigned to the local preachers; and in so doing, there would con- 
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tinually be an increasing demand for the independent zeal and earnest 
exhortation and oversight of the preachers, to whom might be committed 
the principal charge of circuits and stations. 

We are prepared then to say, that it has not been for want of occasion 
to give employment to the local preachers; it has not been because there 
is not sufficient demand for their help, that their work has not been made 
more definite, or that they have not been more systematically employed. 
The truth is, that the lgcal preachers are themselves the most in fault. 
They should have been more careful and industrious ; and when they com- 
plain, without pointing out the manner in which they could be more use- 
ful, they deserve the reply of Pharaoh to the childr@h of Israel, “ Ye are 
idle! Ye are idle !” 

Our itinerant brethren have always been overburthened with the ex- 
cessive labours of their own respective charges; and when they have 
met in conference, they have never felt themselves sufficiently at leisure 
to think of the local preachers, in the way in which we sometimes think 
they ought to be considered. We need no greater proof of this than is 
furnished by the circumstances which marked the enactment of the rule, 
which we now wish to see made perfect. The local preachers had given 
the members of the legislature to understand that something ought to be 
done. The attempt was made with the most commendable promptitude, 
and considering the difficulty and novelty of the subject, we have much 
greater cause to wonder that they found it practicable to organize us at 
all, than that they should not have foreseen those things, which the ex- 
perience of the local preachers only, was calculated to develope. Upon 
the subject which concerns us, as well as upon most subjects which have 
ever been agitated before the Methodist Conferences, whether of Great 
Britain or of the United States, inevitable circumstances have given 
direction to their deliberations and final decisions. Such circumstances, 
in England, led to the formation of local preachers. Similar circum- 
stances led to their multiplication and ordination in the United States. 
The same may be said of the origin of District Conferences. And ulti- 
mately, irresistible circumstances will lead to the employment of the 
local ministry in a way to identify them with all the concerns of the 
church, and thereby enlist all the zeal, and talent, and service, which 
they have always been ready to contribute. 

It is thought to be very clear, that a plan of definite service, to be per- 
formed by the local preachers, in co-operation with the itinerant preachers, 
conducted with mutual good will, in some way analogous to what has 
been suggested by the committee, would go very far toward the accom- 
plishment of the end proposed; and they can see no reason why it should 
not be adopted. Ifthe local preachers have the necessary talent, and are 
willing to perform such important services without money and without 
price, how can those who possess the power, treat them with indifference, 
and upon their own responsibility, deprive the church of so invaluable an 
interest? The time is at hand, when the people will demand it, even if 
legislators should be inclined to withhold it from them. But they have con- 
fidence, that our object and aim are identical. The ministers of Jesus 
Christ, have no sinister views to accomplish. 'The reformation of the 
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tion of the old order of things. We think, however, that we perceive a 
remedy; which needs only to be applied, to effect a perfect cure; and 
feel confident, that the local preachers and people,—that every member of 
the church, who shall have duly weighed the subject, will unite with this 
committee, in pressing upon our church legislature, not the dangerous 
and contradictory experiments of an attempt to deprive us again of that 
part of our rights, which they have permitted us to use for the last three 
years; but, the more rational and dignified necessity of a revision and 
perfection of the rule. 

We have said the rule is defective, in that it does not specify any kind 
of service, which the local preachers, as pastors of the church of Christ, 
are expected regularly to perform. To suggest a thought preparatory to 
the correction of this defect, it might become a part of the duties of the 
Quarterly Conferences, to inquire into the state of the circuit or station ; 
to ascertain definitely what part of the necessary work each of the local 
preachers may be able and willing to perform, and then by a mutual and 
perfect understanding, let each one know precisely, how much the Quar- 
terly Meeting will expect at his hands. 

The children have heretofore been too much neglected; they have need 
to be particularly instructed. The young people might be organized for 
the better attainment of intellectual and religious improvement; prayer 
meetings, and appointments for public preaching and exhortation ought 
to be regularly kept up; and all these should be done with care and 
diligence in every neighbourhood. If suitable provision were made for 
all these necessary things, it must be obvious to every man of reflection, 
that no two, ner six itinerant preachers could perform the amount of ser- 
vice which any ordinary circuit or station would continua!ly require. 
We have said these are necessary things, and who that loves God, and 
feels for the loose manner, in which, in too many instances, the rising 
generation is growing up, will say they are not? Yet great as is the ne- 
cessity for such a service, if the local preachers were to perform it ; if they 
should go about to instituie any such organization, to secure to themselves 
sufficient employment, they would most certainly be considered very for- 
ward and officious. Not so,—if the rule of discipline required and pre- 
scribed it.¢ The Quarterly Meeting would then feel that the prosperity 
of the cause of God called for it, that legislative authority required it, and 
of course the way would be made easy and the work would be done. 

For the more effectual performance of a work so beneficial, it might 
be made the duty of the presiding elder, or of the chairman of the District 
Conference, in their annual meetings, to inquire into the state of the dis- 
trict, and collect a general estimate of the amount of service which each 
could perform, in concert with any general plan that might grow out of 
the deliberations of that body; and which, by the by, might give much 
additional importance and value to the labours of the presiding elder. 
Besides, it might be made the duty of the District Conferences, to keep 
up regular committees for the encouragement and improvement of can- 
didates for the ministry; appointing them with a reference to the neces- 
sities of their several-circuits. These services and others, the utility and 
want of which, from time to time, would be discovered, might be defi- 
nitely assigned to the local preachers; and in so doing, there would con- 
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tinually be an increasing demand for the independent zeal and earnest 
exhortation and oversight of the preachers, to whom might be committed 
the principal charge of circuits and stations. 

We are prepared then to say, that it has not been for want of occasion 
to give employment to the local preachers; it has not been because there 
is not sufficient demand for their help, that their work has not been made 
more definite, or that they have not been more systematically employed. 
The truth is, that the local preachers are themselves the most in fault. 
They should have been more careful and industrious ; and when they com- 
plain, without pointing out the manner in which they could be more use- 
ful, they deserve the reply of Pharaoh to the childr@h of Israel, “ Ye are 
idle! Ye are idle!” 

Our itinerant brethren have always been overburthened with the ex- 
cessive labours of their own respective charges; and when they have 
met in conference, they have never felt themselves sufficiently at leisure 
to think of the local preachers, in the way in which we sometimes think 
they ought to be considered. We need no greater proof of this than is 
furnished by the circumstances which marked the enactment of the rule, 
which we now wish to see made perfect. The local preachers had given 
the members of the legislature to understand that something ought to be 
done. The attempt was made with the most commendable promptitude, 
and considering the difficulty and novelty of the subject, we have much 
greater cause to wonder that they found it practicable to organize us at 
all, than that they should not have foreseen those things, which the ex- 
perience of the local preachers only, was calculated to develope. Upon 
the subject which concerns us, as well as upon most subjects which have 
ever been agitated before the Methodist Conferences, whether of Great 
Britain or of the United States, inevitable circumstances have given 
direction to their deliberations and final decisions. Such circumstances, 
in England, led to the formation of local preachers. Similar circum- 
stances led to their multiplication and ordination in the United States. 
The same may be said of the origin of District Conferences. And ulti- 
mately, irresistible circumstances will lead to the employment of the 
local ministry in a way to identify them with all the concerns of the 
church, and thereby enlist all the zeal, and talent, and service, which 
they have always been ready to contribute. 

It is thought to be very clear, that a plan of definite service, to be per- 
formed by the local preachers, in co-operation with the itinerant preachers, 
conducted with mutual good will, in some way analogous to what has 
been suggested by the committee, would go very far toward the accom- 
plishment of the end proposed; and they can see no reason why it should 
not be adopted. Ifthe local preachers have the necessary talent, and are 
willing to perform such important services without money and without 
price, how can those who possess the power, treat them with indifference, 
and upon their own responsibility, deprive the church of so invaluable an 
interest? The time is at hand, when the people will demand it, even if 
legislators should be inclined to withhold it from them. But they have con- 
fidence, that our object and aim are identical. The ministers of Jesus 
Christ, have no sinister views to accomplish. 'The reformation of the 
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people; the salvation of immortal souls; these are our concern, and 
every measure will be taken, which it is believed, will most effectually 
produce these benevolent effects. 

That these reflections and admonitions, may be the more deeply felt, let 
us suppose for a moment, that the rule had been formed in accordance with 
these views, and that it had been the duty of the bishops to have met the 
several District Conferences at their first meeting, throughout the United 
States, with a circular somewhat after the following form: viz. 


DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN, 


~ 

_ The -late resolutions of the General Conference, respecting the local 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have made it the duty of the 
superintendents to recognise District Conferences, to be held annually, by 
the local preachers. These resolutions, make it necessary that we should 
give a word of exhortation, intended to invite the attention of our brethren 
to those important interests which take rise with this institution, and 
which we have no doubt they will duly appreciate, and assign to them a 
prominent place in their deliberations, for the furtherance of the cause of 
God. 

Considering how long the church has suffered great privations and los- 
ses, from the want of proper system in the employment of our local breth- 
ren; and, indulging a fond hope that, in the new order of things, these 
privations and losses will happily be prevented, we are truly glad in the 
Lord, for the goodly prospect which now opens before us. The zeal and 
talents of the local ministry need only be properly marshalled, and they 
will be powerfully effective, for the pulling down the strong holds of the 
enemy, and for the building up the waste places of Zion. Yes, brethren, 
and fellow labourers in the Lord, there are many things yet remaining to 
be done, and there are important services in which you, in consent and 
co-operation with us, must now take a large and laborious part. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, under God, pre-eminently exhibits 
the interesting truth, that to the poor the gospel is preached. This cannot 
be effectually done, if too much provision be made for securing the loaves 
and the fishes. Institutions which provide places and pensions, cannot 
enjoy this blessed privilege. Wherever the gospel is indeed preached to 
the poor, preachers and people must all be members one of another. 

It will not be long before it will be the most peculiar feature, and prin- 
cipal glory of our operations, that, by them, this happy effect will be well 
secured. For this, our fathers and we have toiled. And, after a labo- 
rious participation in the struggle for many years, we are confirmed in our 
belief that it is the Lord’s work, and that it will prosper in his hand. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, for the many 
incontestible evidences with which we have been favoured, in proof that 
our itinerant-preachers, taken in the aggregate, are in truth God’s mes- 
sengers, sent forth, without purse, witheut scrip, without staves, without 
two coats, always ready to preach the gospel to the poor. 

In this great and good work, the local preachers have had a large and 
conspicuous share. Like Paul, the most excellent example for the minis- 
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try, when he was located at any time, they have continued to preach, and 
for their support, they have laboured with their own hands, that they 
might not be chargeable to any. Their well tried fidelity, steadfastly 
maintained for the space of forty years, and their ardent zeal for the cause 
of God, sufficiently prove that they have been raised up under the influ- 
ence of the same spirit which sent us forth ;—that they, mutually with us, 
mind the same things ;—that they are, equally with us, fixed in the holy 
purpose, to continue their labours for God, and have respect to the re- 
compense of reward; not gold and silver, which perisheth, but glory, ho- 
nour, immortality, and eternal life. Yes, brethren, we hold the Local and 
the Itinerant ministry, each in their respective places, in equal veneration ; 
and, we consider the work of each, equally important and indispensable. 
We cannot all itinerate, and God forbid that all should locate. A limited 
number only, we have learned from experience, can be supplied with food 
and raiment, in the itinerant work. And these are indispensable messen- 
gers, by whose labours, alike bestowed upon friends and strangers, un- 
trammelled by local considerations, will serve the more effectually to 
maintain the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace ; and thousands of 
disinterested local preachers, whilst they provide things necessary and 
convenient, will, nevertheless, redeem the time and supply the lack of 
service in those places, and on those occasions, where the missionaries 
cannot come. What a blessed provision for preaching to the poor! But, 
in order to realize these good hopes, there is much to be done; and, we 
have confidence that the District Conferences, now about to be organized, 
in their wisdom and zeal for God, will hasten its effectual accomplishment. 

Many of our people might receive much profit from useful associations, 
over which the local preachers, in their benevolence, will cheerfully ex- 
ercise a watchful care. All know the vast importance of a growth in 
grace, and in the knowledge of the truth. Prayer meetings, and meetings 
for the express purpose of reading and searching the Scriptures, that the 
people may be made “to know the way of the Lord more perfectly,” 
might be established, and give the most valuable employment to all, who 
are in any degree well qualified to superintend an interest of so much mo- 
ment. 

Associations for the cultivation of the minds and hearts of the young 
people, might be made to grow up in every place; whilst ignorance, dis- 
sipation, vanity, folly and wickedness, should be supplanted by a degree 
of wisdom and dignity in early life, which would be of more worth to our 
connexion, than ten thousand sermons, pronounced to unthinking and 
chaffy congregations. 

The more certainly to accomplish these inestimable interests, careful 
attention is due to the children. If these blessed hopes, these precious 
pledges for the perpetuation of the Church of Christ, were duly trained up 
in the way in which they should go! If, in every neighbourhood, they 
were properly organized, and met and instructed, under the superinten- 
dence of the itinerant and local ministry, what endless blessings would at- 
tend! What rivers of salvation woyld flow from such Divine fountains! 
How would our ears and our hearts be gladdened, in every place, with the 
voice of salvation and praises to our God! ! 
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Besides, brethren, you are now emphatically made the guardians of all 
the youths which shall be set apart, by the common Father of all, for the 
work of the ministry. Regulations and associations formed for the im- 
provement of these, and for the enlargement of the capacity and graces, 
as well as for the comfort and confirmation of those who are already ad- 
mitted, but still stand in need of help, would very much promote the cause 
of God. 

And, might not the superintendents of all the churches, who are bound 
by many ties and endearing obligations to you all, be permitted with con- 
fidence to solicit your co-operation, in making the way easy and effectual, 
for those brethren who are wholly devoted to the work, watching over 
them in love ? | 

The prosperity of the cause, and the mutual happiness of the ministry 
and the people, are dependent upon the hearty concurrence of the local 
with the itinerant ministry. Being all members one of another, if one be 
afflicted, let the other suffer with the afflictions of his brother. Dealing 
kindly one with another ;—remembering continually, that none of us are 
our own, but that we are all bought with a price. The people, in many 
places, are much under the influence of the local brethren. Oh! let that 
influence be employed for the promotion of the common cause. And now, 
that some of us are worn down with the toils of many years, and by afflic- 
tion, admonished to hold ourselves in readiness for our departure, we feel it 
the more strongly impressed upon us, to make known to you our desire in 
these respects, that it may be well with you and your posterity, when we 
shall be reaping our reward! Ye venerable fathers in the local ministry, 
who partake with us in the divine sympathies of the gospel; whose heads, 
like ours, are silvered o’er with years; who have, also, wept with us be- 
tween the porch and the altar, to you we can look with hope, big with 
the accomplishment of all our heart’s desire: you will feel fur Zion’s pros- 
perity. You will help us. 

Now, suppose the rule to have embraced all these provisions, and that 
such a circular had been issued, and acted upon three years ago, with all 
the life and zeal which it would have produced, who can tell the amount 
of good, which might, by this time have been produced? The committee 
say, with confidence, that something like it ought to appear immediately 
after the next General Conference; and, conclude by making known in 
the most distinct terms, their hope, that the local brethren throughout the 
States, will take suitable measures at their next District Conferences, and 
in due time, transmit their communications to either of the subscribers, re- 


siding in the city of Baltimore. 
SAMUEL K. JENNINGS, 
ALEXANDER M‘CAINE., 
JAMES R. WILLIAMS. 


Baltimore, May 15th, 1825. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


LECTURES ON MISSIONS TO AMERICAN INDIANS. 
LECTURE IL. 


WE will begin by giving a few extracts, from different authors, as a 
kind of historical sketch of missions. 

The Tupinambas of Brazil, though advanced above some other tribes, 
evidently belong to the class of savages. They were addicted to the hor- 
rid custom of canabalism. It was to them that the reforming efforts of 

the Jesuits were first directed. They began | y winning the affections of 

| the children, giving them trifling presents ; by this sort of intercourse 
they acquired some use of the language themselves, and soon qualified 
these little ones for interpreters. They visited the sick, and while they 

believed that every one whom they sprinkled, at the hour of death, was a 

soul rescued from the Devil, the charitable services which were per- 

formed on such occasions were not lost upon the living. 

“ Nobrega and his companions began their work with those hordes who 
were sojourning in the vicinity of St. Salvador; they persuaded them to 
live in peace, they reconciled old enemies, they succeeded in preventing 
drunkenness, and in making them promise to be contented with one wife, 
but their canabalism was more difficult to overcome: the delight of feast- 
ing upon the flesh of their enemies was too great to be relinquished. One 

w of the Jesuits succeeded in abolishing it among some clans by going 
“through them and flogging himself before their doors till he was covered 

with biood, telling them he thus tormented himself to avert the punish- 
ment which God would otherwise inflict upon them for this crying sin. 
They could not bear this, confessed that what they had done was wrong, 
and enacted severe laws , sanctioned by heavy penalties, against any per- 
son who should be guilty of such a practice for the future. With other 
hordes the fathers thought themselves fortunate in obtaining permission 
to visit the prisoners and instruct them in the saving faith before they 
were put to death.” [Southey’s History of Brazil. 

Unfortunately it had become an established practice with the Brazilian 
colonists to enslave the natives; and all the power of the Catholic reli- 
gion, directed as it was by the Jesuits against this system of oppression, 
failed to have more than a partial effect. 

“ It was in 1586 that the Jesuits first made their appearance in Para- 
guay; though previous to their introduction into this country they had 
been many years employed in propagating the Gospel in Brazil, which 
father Joseph Anchiata, in the phraseology of those times, had filled with 
the odour of his holiness, and the splendour of his miracles. Their la- 
bours, however, were for a time confined merely to the conversion of the 
ngtiyes, without attempting to form any permanent establishments. They 
visited many of the Indian towns and villages; and followed the wan- 
dering Gauranas through their forests, and into the recesses of their 

« mountains, disposed many thousands of them to receive the Gospel. 

They managed with most astonishing address the most ferocious and un- 

tracftble of the Indian nations, with whom both force and fair measures 

had previously been found unavailing; their mediation was often suc- 
cessfully exerted in repressing the cruelty of the Spaniards, and they 
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continued to plead with unshaken constancy the cause of the oppressed 
Indians. 

“ The exertions of these men in the cause of religion and humanity, 
were now directed to more determined objects; the establishment of re- 
ductions among the natives. In 1609, father Torrez, the provincial of 
the Jesuits, received full powers from the governor of Paraguay, which 
was sanctioned by the bishop, to collect the newly converted Indians 
into townships, which were to be independent of all the Spanish establish- 
ments ; to civilize and to instruct them ; and to oppose in the king’s name 
all who should endeav our to subject them to personal service. Such was 
the zeal and labour of the Jesuits, that in the course of twenty years they 
had established twenty-one reductions upon the Parama and Uragauys 
Their success, however, was suddenly interrupted in 1630 by the de- 
vastations of the Portuguese called Paulists. In these inroads many of 
the fathers lost their lives, and in two years 60,000 converted Indians 
are calculated to have been destroyed or carried off. In 1639 they obtain- 
ed leave from the court of Spain to arm their converts in the European 
manner, and they were trained under certain lay Jesuits who had for- 
merly been inured to military life, and thus repulsed these Paulists. They 
also rendered important services to the Spanish governors. On these 
occasions they were commanded by the Jesuits, who kept them carefully 
by themselves. They were likewise employed in various public works. 
They rebuilt the city of Santa Fé, fortifications, &e. &c. But while en- 
gaged in these operations, their wages, expenses, and subsistence, were all 
defrayed by the Jesuits. . 

“Their country was fertile, and under the care of their pastors, produc- 
tions of necessity and of luxury were raised in abundance—grain, sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, wax, honey, Paraguay tea, &c., were sources of comfort 
to the Indians, and advantageous articles of traffic to the Jesuits, under 
whose government they lived in the greatest harmony and regularity. 
“ Here” according to the eulogiums of their advocates, “no person was 
idle, nor any one overburdened with labour; all were conveniently lodg- 
ed and comfortably clothed, and their food was wholesome, abundant, 
and equally distributed ;—the aged and the infirm, the widows and the 
orphans, were maintained by the community ;—no monastic institutions, 
no sordid views of interest, or absurd restraints of pride, fettered the free- 
dom of choice or defiled the sanctity of marriage; no factitious wants 
or destructive luxuries corrupted the human frame ; the benefits of trade 
were experienced without the fatal contagion of its vices; neither the 
practice nor the necessity of capital punishments existed; neither tythes 
nor taxes were known: and the devouring plague of forensic subtlety, 
oppression, and delay was proscribed.” 

The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits now began to attract the at- 
tention of the Spanish government. Repeated attempts were made to 
ruin them at the court of Madrid, but the revolt of the Guarinas, who had 
been ceded to Portugal, greatly diminished their power; they did not 
long survive this dismemberment of their dominions. The expulsion of 
their order from Spain, in 1767, was immediately followed by the r@tluc- 
tion of their empire in America. Their missions were converted into 
regular Spanish settlements, and they were succeeded in their spiritual 
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labours by the monks of St. Francis and St. Dominic, and the Order of 
Mercy. We may form some estimate of the prosperity of these reduc- 
tions from the number of cattle which they possessed at the time of their 
annexation to the government of Paraguay, viz. 769,000 horned cattle, 
95,000 horses, 221,500 sheep. At one time, the number of families 
were computed at 300,000, and and their army at sixty thousand men. 

The province of N. France, (Canada) very soon became as mucha 
missionary station as a commercial settlement. The Jesuits, however, 
soon engrossed the sole direction of this undertaking. The individuals who 
were personally employed as missionaries, were generally men of true 
piety, always possessed of undaunted zeal, and frequently distinguished by 
extraordinary talents, Their astonishing hardships, unceasing perseve- 
rance, and heroic sufferings, can never be too highly applauded, and can 
Searcely be adequately described. Besides the ordinary perils and pri- 
vations to which they were daily exposed, they have often been known 
to rush into the midst of contending savage armies, for the purpose of 
discharging the duties of their office; calmly to employ themselves amidst 
the horrid carnage of an Indian engagement, in baptizing the wounded 
and the dying; and, generally, in such cases to terminate their labours 
by the patient endurance of the most excruciating tortures. But all their 
exertions were unhappily attended with very litile success ; and, in some 
respects, proved rather hurtful than beneficial. They habituated them- 
selves to the modes of savage life; assumed the dress and occupation of 
the Indian tribes, whom they went to instruct; rendered themselves, in 
a great measure, dependant upon their protection and services ; and in 
this manner too often incurred the contempt, instead of acquiring the 
veneration of the natives. Even when they were successful in their 
ministrations, they may be said to have made allies to the French rather 
than converts to Christianity. They did little more, in most cases, than 
admit the Indians to baptism, instruct them in ceremonies, and inspire 
them with a bigotted hatred of the unconverted tribes; while they left 
them as-rude in regard to the arts of life; as ignorant of the principles 
of society, as averse to industrious habits, as regardless of Christian 
duties, as complete barbarians, in short, in every respect, as ever they had 
been. Their converts also lost, in a great degree, the useful qualities of 
the savage, without acquiring the virtues of the Christian. 

The Indians who now inhabit the settled parts of Canada are greatly 
degenerated. Such of them who have been converted to Christianity by 
the Canadian Catholics, though, in many respects wonderfully reformed in 
their external manners, are in general very little civilized, and still continue 
powerfully attached to a wandering state of life. One of the gentlest of the 
tribes, known by the name of the Mountaineers, are the most decent and 
industrious in their manners; yet, they cannot be persuaded to cultivate 
the land, or to continue in any laborious exercise. In a village about two 
miles from Montreal, there is a remnant of a tribe who regularly attend 
divine service in a chapel of their own, who have been regularly instruct- 
ed by their pastors in reading and writing, and who possess more religi- 
ous instruction than many among the lower Canadians; but who are 
said to have made no further advances to a state of civilization, and still 
to retain their old habits, customs, and language. 
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The Jesuits requested permission to undertake the conversion of tlie 
Californians, and in 1697, father Salva Tierra entered upon this enter- 
prize, with only six soldiers and three Indians, and founded the Presidio 
of Loretta, in the bay of San Dionysis, which is now the principal place 
of all the missions of Old California. A daily allowance of boiled maize 
was distributed to the Indians, in order to induce them to attend to the re- 
ligious exercises and instruction of the holy father. But what was given 
as a favour was soon claimed as aright. The inconstancy and ingrati- 
tude of this people, however, was such, that it was found impossible to 
bind them. Father Salva Tierra, saw himself, at one time, on the point 
of being obliged to abandon, for ever, these labours. Their zeal, how- 
ever, at last, surmounted every opposition. Though their labours have 
not succeeded according to their zeal or their expectation, the cause of 
their failure did not lie with them, but with the nature and situation of 
the country. It is owing to this circumstance that both the spiritual and 
temporal prosperity of these missions have been very slow. “ This 
country can only boast of 4000 Indians, says La Perouse, converted and 
collected together in fifteen parishes, the sole fruit of the long apostleship 
of the different religious orders which have succeeded each other in this 
painful ministry.” According to M. Humboldt, the population of New 
California, including the Indians attached to the soil, who have begun to 
cultivate their fields, was doubled in twelve years. Since the foundation 
of the missions, up to 1802, there were 33,000 baptisms, and 8000 mar- 
riages. ‘The number of whites and coloured people 1300. Every In- 
dian parish is governed by two missionaries, whose authority over the 
converted Indians is absolute; and the domestic economy of each mis- 
sion differs scarcely in any respects from the regulation of a West India 
plantation. “ ‘The men and women,” says La Perouse, “ are assembled 
at the sound of a bell—one of the priests conducts them to their work, to 
church, and to all their other exercises. We mention it with pain, the 
resemblance is so perfect, that we saw men and women loaded with 
irons, others in the stocks, and at length the noise of the strokes of a whip 
struck our ears, this punishment being also admitted, but not exercised 
with much severity.” The utmost regularity and order pervades these 
religious communities. Seven hours a day are allotted to labour, and 
two to prayers. Corporal punishment is inflicted on both sexes for the 
neglect of pious exercises, or for the smallest dishonesty; that of the 
women, however, is in private, while the men are exposed to the view of 
all their fellow converts, that their punishments may serve as an example. 
As soon as an Indian is baptized, he immediately becomes a member of 
the community, and subject to its laws: on no pretence whatever is he 
allowed to return to his family; his fate is decided as if he pronounced 
eternal vows ; and should he escape he is brought back by force, and un- 
der the pain of the lash is compelled to join the solemn devotions of the 
altar. 

The missionaries represent them as a nation of children that never ar- 
rive at manhood. “ Would it be impossible,” says La Perouse, “ for an 
ardent zeal, and an extraordinary patience, to convince a small number 
of families of the advantages of a society founded on the rights of the peo- 
ple? To establish a right of property among them, which is so bewitch- 
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ing to all men, and thus by this new order of things, to engage each man 
to cultivate his field with emulation, or to dedicate his time to some other 
kind of employment ?” 

These three extracts, taken from three points widely distant from each 
other, of the different effects of missions, conducted by men of the same 
order, may serve to show that the same results in an Indian mission can- 
not be calculated upon from the same means with certainty. Among the 
Indians themselves, there is considerable diversity of character ; and cli- 
mate and other local causes will, no doubt, have their influence in modi- 
fying the effects of means if not of entirely frustrating them. Even the 
indefatigable Jesuits, with their almost unlimited command of men and 
money, failed in several of their attempts in South America, and in others 
their success was very partial. 

We will now proceed to give some extracts from accounts of missions 
among the Reformed. 

In 1646, the Rev. John Elliot began to preach to the Indians in the 
neighbourhood of Boston. He afterwards translated the whole Bible into 
their language, and several other useful books. Besides Mr. Elliot, there 
were a number of other ministers, who exerted themselves with great 
energy and zeal in instructing the savages; and their efforts were success- 
fui in promoting Christianity and the arts of civilization among them. 
In 1687, there were six churches of baptized Indians in New England, 
and eighteen assemblies of catechumens professing Christianity. Of the 
Indians themselves, there were no fewer than twenty-four who were 
preachers of the Gospel, besides four English ministers who preached in 
the Indian language. 

In 1734, Mr. Serjeant settled as a missionary upon the river Honsa- 
tonnuck, towards the west of Massachusetts. His success, however, 
which was at first considerable, was frustrated by the Dutch traders, who 
supplied them with rum. Between three and four hundred of the Stock- 
bridge Indians still survive. In 1743, Mr. David Brainerd entered on 
his labour as a missionary among the Indians, but the number he baptized 
was not considerable, though his ministry seems to have made a deep 
impression upon their hearts. 

In 1734, a number of the United Brethren (Moravians,) proceeded to 
North America, with a view of introducing Christianity among the In- 
dian tribes. To describe the difficulties, and trials, and persecutions 
which they experienced is out of our power. In Nov. 1755, they were 
attacked in the night by a party of French Indians. The whole number 
who were killed or burned to death, was eleven of the missionary family ; 
five only made their escape. The Indian congregation escaped, but 
their town was burned, and all their property was destroyed. During 
the American war, the brethren and their congregation removed from their 
settlement on the Muskingham, to Sandusky; but failing of provisions, 
the Indians went back to procure corn, and a party of Americans, it is 
said, betrayed and murdered them, to the number of ninety-six, among 
whom were five of the most valuable assistants and a number of children. 
The whole number of Indians baptized by the brethren, may be about 
fourteen hundred ; but though they have three settlements, the numbers 
of their congregation do not now exceed two hundred. 
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In 1771, the brethren succeeded in establishing a mission on the in- 
hospitable shores of Labrador ; and in 1817, they had baptized six hun- 
dred of the native Esquimaux. Their schools were attended not only 
by the ehildren, but by the adults, some of whom can read the New Tes- 
tament, which is translated into their language. 

The number of missionaries sent to the American Indians by the re- 
formed denominations, it will be seen by these short extracts, bears little 
proportion to the number of Catholics, and the same disproportion may 
be noticed in the extent of country, and the number of the natives We 
have not given extracts from Dr. Brown, and others, of minor particu- 
lars, for the want of room. But if all the converted Indians in the United 
States, and the British provinces, were taken into the enumeration, their 
number would be found to be lamentably small, and their condition i in 
the aggregate by no means flattering. And from the general and con- 
current testimony of travellers and observers, the Catholic Indians still 
rank low in the scale of civilization under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces. Of their religion, we need say nothing, as it is not common for that 
to take the precedence in time or degree of mental and social improve- 
ment. 

It is a remarkable fact, that of all the natives of this continent, none 
have appeared to diminish in numbers so fast, as those in the eastern and 
northern parts of the United States; and that the influence of the gospel, 
has had but a feeble effect in checking this tendency of the race to become 
extinct ; but if this tendency cannot be checked, all the missionary labours 
bestowed upon them, will be of little more use, than the attendance of a 
minister upon a man under sentence of death. We have heard it men- 
tioned as a tradition from the first settlers, that the Indians themselves, 
cherished a kind of presentiment that they could not live with the white 
people, and that when a ship arrived with emigrants, they would collect 
together, and lament that now so many white men come, so many red 
men must die. 

This opinion, it is well known, has long been prevalent among our In- 
dians, and is daily confirmed by the failure of every attempt to preserve 
or increase their numbers. It would be wrong for the missionaries or 
their friends, to affect to conceal from themselves the danger now pending 
over them, as over a devoted race. If we have no hope of saving them 
from annihilation, with what heart can we spend our money and labour 
upon them? Could the generation be preserved, and a process of im- 
provement kept up, however slow, there would be some motive for 
perseverance. But though no acknowledgment is made, there seems 
to be some reason to suspect, that a secret principle of despair of final 
success, has had its full share in rendering several efforts abortive. A re- 
vival of religion among them through our ministry, may have a tempora- 
ry effect to stimulate us to missionary efforts, but unless some evidence 
ean be produced to convince the public mind that their posterity are to be 
benefitted, the hands of the helpers will hang down. 

There never was a subject presented to the consideration of a modern 
Christian or divine, more worthy of his attention than this one. Our re- 
putation with all posterity, is deeply involved in this eventful crisis of our 
native Indians. 
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Shall it be recorded on the pages of history, that under the freest go- 
vernment, in a most enlightened and improved age, and a double reform- 
ed religion, a whole generation of human beings became extinct—that the 
arts and the efforts of the descendants of Europeans, were inadequate to 
the civilization of the remains of the aborigines of the American conti- 
nent? We have every reason to fear such a record of facts, unless we 
can improve upon the theory and practice of those who preceded us in 
these labours. There is good reason to believe that they did as well as 
they knew how. To exceed them in zeal and perseverance were a hope- 
less attempt indeed. Excellent men, wonderful men and women too. 
It is related, that when the Indians burned the missionary establishment, 
as we have noticed in our extract, Senseman, one of the missionaries, who 
had made his escape, had the inexpressible grief to behold his wite perish 
in this miserable manner, among those who fled to the garret; when sur- 
rounded with the flames, she was seen standing with folded hands, and in 
the spirit of a martyr, was heard to exclaim, * ”Tis all well dear Saviour.” 
The Indians too, who were murdered in their excursion for their corn, 
“met death with cheerful resignation, and sung and prayed to their latest 
breath.” 

Missions in every other part of the world, to every other race of human 
creatures, are exempt from this strange and perplexing consequence, 
which has hitherto baffled all human efforts. Whatever may be the fate 
of the mission, whether prosperous or adverse, the race lives; but the In- 
dian and his memorial perishes with him. In such an emergency, shall 
we leave any means untried? Shall we reject any suggestion which may 
be offered as an improvement, as mere innovation upon favourite plans ? 
Alas ! what plans can do worse than those which have been so often, and 
so long tried? Why is it that men will not see that if some new remedy 
is not tried, the patient must die P 

In calling the attention of the missionary and the public to this subject, 
I have speculated freely, in order if possible, to stimulate the powers of 
invention. If 1 shall be written down, I trustit will only be by some one 
who can write up some real improvement, to save an unfortunate race of 
men from their doom. 


——_—_———— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ADDRESS TO THE SENIOR BISHOP, &c. 
( Continued from page 15.) 


Havine considered whether the restrictions in the discipline, are bind- 
ing on the acts of the General Conference, we were led to the conclusion 
that they are not; but, that they should be considered only as legislative 
acts, alterable by any future session of that body. We further think that 
the church, in its present state, is better without, than with a constitution. 
She has not had time and experience enough to enable her to embrace, in 
such an instrument, that liberal system of policy which would ensure suc 
cess with the American people. “ Human institutions,” says one, “ are al- 
ways weak and imperfect in their beginning; there is nothing but time and 
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experience that can gradually bring them to perfection.” Until this time 
and experience is afforded her, it would be best to let the supreme direc- 
tion of all the affairs of the church, as well as the power to decide in the 
last resort, all questions and controversies that may arise, rest with the 
General Conference. And, from the views we have taken in these sheets, 
of the nature of government, it follows that the lay members of our church 
have a right, by their delegates, to a seat in its legislative councils; and, 

whenever they demand this right, we hope it will readily be granted them. 

As it regards those scare-crows which are held up to frighten the people, 
{> “ The travelling plan, and the Charter and Book Funds are in dan- 
ger, if you do away our present Constitution!!!” They donot alarm us. 
We are not capable of indulging in such illiberal suspicions of our breth- 
ren, as to believe they contemplate the destruction of either of these in- 
stitutions. Perhaps a little more of that charity, which thirtketh no evil, 
would cure us all of such ungenerous surmisings. 

But, even admitting that the restrictions do legally bind the General 
Conference, we think there is nothing in them, which, upon a fair and li- 
beral construction, would prohibit that body from passing a rule to make 
the presiding elders elective, and the preachers stationable by committee. 
The third restriction, which is all the one that has any bearing on this 
question, says the General Conference, “ shall not change or alter any 
part or rule of our government, so as to do away Episcopacy, or to de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant general superintendency.” In this re- 
striction there are two prohibitions. The first is, “ not to do away Epis- 
copacy.” Here there is no controversy. None of us want Episcopacy 
done away : all we desire, is to have it properly regulated. Yet, we are 
well aware that this ordination cannot be supported from Scripture: and 
it was an unfortunate event for the Methodist Church, that ever its gene-. 
ral superintendent had the name and office of Bishop attached to him. 
All the advantages of such a superintendency could have been secured to 
the church, without the assumption of that ¢itle; and many evils, by its 
omission, would have been avoided. It always has been, and perhaps 
always will be, the object of aversion and disgust to many. But, never- 
theless, we are not such sticklers for, or against, any species of officer or 
particular mode of government, but what we admit that any order of the 
former, or form of the latter, ought to be adopted or dispensed with, only 
agreeable to the rule of expediency ; that is, according to the probability 
of doing good or harm. From the present views and habits of the people, 
it is more than probable, that to dispense with Episcopacy, even were a 
majority in the church favourable to the measure, would be an injury, 
without a tantamount benefit: therefore, let the order continue, but let us 
have their power properly checked and balanced. 

But, in the second prohibition of this restriction, which forbids to 
“ change or alter any part or rule of our government,” which would “ de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant general superintendency,” is where the 
difference lies. Our opponents contend that “the power in the Episco- 
pacy to station the preachers and appoint the presiding elders, is such a 
necessary part of our plan, that, to take this power away, would be to 
destroy it : therefore the General Conference is prohibited, in this restric- 
tion, from passing any rule to make the latter elective,” &c. 
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In reply to this, we answer, the sense here given of this restriction is 
made by insplieation, and an implied meaning is considered by legal cha- 
racters as always a d loubtful one. ‘This restriction only forbids not td de- 
stroy this plan: now, all we propose is differently to modify it; and a dit- 
ferent modification of any plan is not its destruction, which is the only 
thing here interdicted. ‘To make the presiding elders elective by the An- 
nual Conferences, does not destroy that order from the church. ‘To per- 
mit these Conferences to station the preachers by committees, does not 
destroy itinerancy. Nor would either of these alterations do away the 
general ove rsight of the E piscopacy. This modification, by placing these 
powers in diflerent hands, so far from destroying, presents us with . far 
more equitable system, still retaining all the fundamentals of this plan. 
The only way our opposers can get along with this explamation, is, ha ihe 
all the stress upon plan, and to maintain that every particular | part, as 
well the whole itinerant system, as adopted by the Conference of SOS, 
referred to by the expression, plan; and, that the design of the restricti m 
was, that each part, as well as the whole of this syste m, should remain 
untangible by the General Conference. But, this ‘explanation involves 
such absurd consequences, as would, if properly viewed, deter even its 
trie ne from any attempt to sustain it. 

: any particular part, as well as the whole itinerant plan is render- 
ed ansad ible by the third restriction, which the above account maintains, 
then all the advancement of the church in wisdom and experience, through 
the revolution of years, is of no avail. ‘This wisdom and experience can- 
not be applied to the improvement of this system. But this view contra- 
dicts the maxims civen by the best writers on government, who in sub- 
stance say, that from the very natere ef human society, all systems of 
government must be weak and imperfect in their commencement; and 
that nothing but time can gradually bring them to perfection ; in accom- 
plishing which, experience must guide our labour, and the feeling of in- 
convenience must correct the errors into which we inevitably fall, in our 
first trials and experiments. But, our sages think differently. They sup- 
pose that our trave ‘lling system was made so perfect in the commence- 
ment, that no time cr experience will be able to better it. We have heard 
some, in their unqualified encomiums on this plan, go very near saying 
drat the Lord had a special hand in its formation :—ofers, that it was the 
old apostolic plan revived.» Hearing such sentiments as these with reg 
gard to the supposed divinity of our plan, and seeing the consequent, but 
extraordinary exertions made in its support, even by many intelligent as 
well as good men, which sentiments are so very far from any thing that 
we can believe or support, had driven us almost to the borders of univer- 
sal scepticism; to distrust the dictates of common sense, and to conclude 
that there were no correct and uniform principles of human action, but 
that all things existed merely in idea. For this, at first view, appeared to 
be the only hypothesis on which we could explain the mental phenomena 
under our observation. But such a consideration as is suggested by Mr. 
Beattie,* corrected us again. “ I acknowledge,” says he, “ that common 
sense, like all other instincts, may languish for want of exercise: as in the 
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case of a person who, blinded by a false religion, (or opinion,) has been 
all his days accustomed to distrust his own sentiments, and receive his 
creed from the mouth of a priest.” 

2. It is well known that change and vicissitude characterize all human 
institutions. ‘The same modes, and customs, and forms, that pleased and 
profited in one age, from a change of taste or circumstances, often cease 
to do so in another. And systems of government should be so constructed 
or explained, as to leave in them a provision to meet these variable cir- 
cumstances, and this changing humour of the public. A good political 
writer,* after enumerating the advantages and disadvantages of the differ- 
ent forms of government, says, “should I still be asked which government 
is the best? I would answer that all good governments are not equally 
proper for all nations and times, and that in this point, we must have a 
regard to the humour and character of the people.” But the explanation 
given the restriction under consideration, makes no provision for the hu- 
mour and character of Americans, nor for the varying condition of our 
ecclesiastical affairs. No difference how circumstances may change, or the 
public mind alter, this system of itinerancy must not be touched. Amidst 
all this vicissitude, it must remain immutable in all its parts. Like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, it must not alter. Now, we think it re- 
quires very little discernment to see, or candour to acknowledge, that the 
public humour in our church has long been inclining, and, at present, is 
fast changing in favour of a reformation in her government. If, according 
to this explanation, the plan is not to yield to the public humour, it is by 
no means probable that the humour will yield to the plan. Then, from 
this state of things, we may calculate, to a moral certainty, that if matters 
are pushed to extremes, there will be a destruction either of the plan or 
the people. We would suggest to the consideration of our “ ruling spi- 
rits,” who hold the balance of the sanctuary, and who have it, perhaps, 
in their power to trim the scale either in favour of the plan or the people, 
which is of the most importance to be preserved entire, an abstract sys- 
tem of government, by no means necessary to the existence of the church, 
or the flock of Christ. 

3. Again: it leaves the General Conference a solemn nothing to do, 
and, in effect, clothes our Episcopacy with unlimited power. A Metho- 
dist Bishop, with his travelling plan, and in possession of the unalienable 

yprerogatives given him by the above exposition, to appoint the presiding 
elders and station the preachers ; together with his General Conference 
and presiding elders’ council, intrudes upon our minds a comparison with 
Henry the Eighth and his Parliament, and Court of Star-chamber. The 
former was composed of persons got there principally by royal influence, 
for the purpose of making his Majesty’s laws; and the latter of judges, 
who held their office during pleasure, for the purpose of disposing of his 
enemies. Mr. Hume, in reviewing this part of the British history, says, 
that “no simple tyranny, where one man alone directed all the concerns 
of government, ever ran, or could run so high, as it did in the reigns of 
Henry the Eighth and his daughter Elizabeth. The courts of Star-cham- 
ber and High-Commission, extinguished every spark of liberty in the 





* Burlamaqui on Polit. Law, part ii. chap. ii. sec. 46. 
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kingdom.” The former had jurisdiction over political matters, and could 
make any thing treason; the latter over ecclesiastical affairs, and could 
make any thing heresy ; for either of which, the offender could be consign- 
ed to the block. If any man, either in church or state, had independence 
enough to oppose the arbitrary measures of the king, through the instru- 
mentality of one of these courts, he was sure to be placed in a relation to 
the world, in which he could not trouble the scenes of ambitious men. By 
the authority of these courts, their Majesties were enabled to control every 
department of government. The Parliament made the laws, but they 
dare enact nothing but the will and good pleasure of the sovereign: ne- 
vertheless, these laws came forth, graced and sanctioned with all the au- 
thority of Parliament, and thus deceived the public; had the people 
viewed them in their true colours, such, in fact, as they really were, the 
arbitrary acts of a despotic prince, their authority would have dispersed 
in air, and the tyrant would have been deserted by his subjects. But, it 
was by means of this mock legislature, that nominally possessed the power 
to make the laws for the commonwealth, but which power dwelt virtually 
in the king, who only made a tool of Parliament to sanction his own ar- 
bitrary acts, that tyranny was carried to its zenith. 

Though we have the advantage of the above, in point of practice, yet 
how much better in theory, admitting the interpretation under considera- 
tion, is our system of government than this? The power to make the pre- 
siding elders and station the preachers, places our legislature as effectually 
under the control of the Episcopacy, as ever the Parliament was under 
the control of Henry or Elizabeth. The bishops, in consequence of these 
important prerogatives, have it in their power to secure a majority of their 
friends in the General Conference, and thus virtually, to make all the 
laws for the church. Yet all these laws are circulated as the deliberate 
acts of the General Conference, and by the public received as such. The 
people in the general, have the most implicit confidence in the acts of our 
legislative council: they think all things are done therein, with the great- 
est fairness and candour, and with reference to nothing but the glory of 
God, and the good of souls. Little do they suspect that, that body has, 
also, to provide for the desires of ambition: and that our general system 
of government was proposed, adopted, and still kept in operation by the 
exertions and influence of the episcopacy: and kept in operation too, on 
some occasions, against the deliberate sense of the General Conference, 
as well as the harmony of the church. Did the people see these things 
as they really are, they would soon desert the authority of our nominal 
legislature, and leave its prime directors to control the winds or the 
clouds.* Had our first chief been permitted to do as he desired in the out- 





* Here we cannot but express our astonishment, at a letter from the Rey. 
Joshua Soule to the editor of the Repository, published in vol. ii. page 337, in 
which he demands, that a statement of all his condnet at the last General Confer- 
ence should appear, (for certain reasons he names) on the pages of this work. 
if we have been correctly informed, with regard to this business, we are much 
mistaken if it would not be to Mr. Soule’s disadvantage, to have his proceedings 
on that occasion made more public than they are. 

A member of that-Conference, told us a few weeks subsequent to its close, 
that after Mr. Soule was elected bishop, a restriction was voted on the episcopa- 
ey: and that when this was done, Mr. 8. sent a note te the bishops to the fel- 
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set, that is, to govern the church single handed, or by his councils, with- 
out the incumbrance of a legislature even to sanction his w/l/, our episco- 
pal vessel which has sailed so Jong, and so successfully around this con- 
tinent, freighted with such immense prerogative, would, ere this, have 
been safely moored in a dry dock ; but, by the authority of a sham legis- 
lature, it is still enabled to keep its wonted course. 

It is true, that our ecclesiastic star-chamber, or presiding elders’ court, 
who also hold their office during pleasure, have it not in their power to 
behead a man, should he oppose the will of our supreme director: yet, 
they may pursue such a course of conduct toward him, as would drive 
him from the connexion; or, place him in such a relation to the public 
sentiment, that to a man of nice sensibility, or a high sense of honour, 
death itself would be desirable before it. We shall not undertake to say, 
whether or no this court has ever so conducted itself. We shall leave 
the discussion of this question to the observation or experience of our 
readers. But, what we say is, the system of government contended for, 
puts it abundantly in their power so to do. 

But, to conclude this part of the question. We think, that even a li- 
teral construction of the third restriction, would not prohibit the election 
of the presiding elders, &e. much less a Liberal one. And even admit- 
ting that a literal construction would prohibit this measure, which is now 





lowing effect ; that, as the Conference had elected him, he did not feel at liber- 
ty to take himself out of their hands; that when he was elected, he regarded 
the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church as being pure and uncor- 
rupted; but, inasmuch, as since that period the resolutions had been carried, 
making an unconstutional transfer of power from the episcopacy to the Annual 
Conterences, he could not, should they think proper to ordain him, conscienti- 
ously carry said resulutions into effect. . The same person informed us, that when 
it was understood that he was about to be ordained under these circamstances, 
a number of preachers designed to protest against the ordination; this led to 
some unpleasant circumstances, which caused Mr. Soule to resign. Our in- 
formant further stated, that the measures pursued by these two men, were in 
consequence of an understanding between them. He observed, that Mr. S. said, 
“these fellows have now got what they came for, and if the restriction is submit- 
ted to, will return home in triumph.” 

We were obliged to give credit to this statement, because the person who 
made it, isa warm friend and great admirer of both these persons: yet he is one 
of those clever, good hearted kind of people, who, when he espouses the cause 
of a superior, can never see any fault in him, but is ready todefend him through 
right and through wrong; and from the confidence he shares from both, we 
thought he was likely to know all about their views and designs. 

There is a probability though, that this statement may not be altogether cor- 
rect: if so, we should like to know whether or not. Mr. Soule has hitherto 
stood high in our estimation, and we desire still to think favourably of him. 
But, if that gentleman did pursue the high handed course which the above ac- 
count specifies: if he were so tenacious of his own scruples and opinions, that 
he must oppose them to the decision of a majority of more than two-thirds of his 
brethren; and that, too, at the expense of the peace and harmony of the church, 
we must confess (and Mr. S. says, we have aright te express our opinion of his 
conduct,) that it leaves with us a very unfavourable impression of his modesty. If 
this was not a departure from the rules of prudence, it was something so very 
like it, that it would be no great perversion of language to call it by that name. If 
these things are the fact, and the people should come to the knowledge of them, 
they will by no means raise Mr. 8. much inthe public esteem. This he ought to 
know. But, if they be not correct, it is a pity that they should go abroad to his 
disadvantage. ; 
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so londly called for ; we think that reasonable men, when they see that the 
demand is founded in justice, and that nothing short of its admission will 
ever restore harmony to the charch, would not hesitate to admit a liberal 
interpretation of this restriction : so that the conclusion to which we are 


led on this question, is, that there is nothing in restrictions in the Discip-- 


line, even admiting their constitutional validity, which should prohibit 
the General Conference from making the presiding elders elective, and the 
preachers stationable by committee. 


CINCINNATUS. 


( To be continued. ) 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE 

REV. JAMES SMITH, (B.) BEFORE THE BALTIMORE 
CONFERENCE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, AUXILIARY TO 
THi MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPITS- 
COP AL CHURCH, AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING IN APRIL, 
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Mr. Cuarrman,—In seconding the motion to accept the report of the 
Society, which we have just heard read, and have it printed under the di- 
rection of the managers, I feel myself sustained by considerations the most 
worthy to influence the human mind. 

fn acting a ie r ¢ ave ever humble, whose tendency, in communicating 
facts of missionary ente rp rise and success, shall, in any degree operate to 
diffuse the missionary spirit, by affording additional incentive and encour- 
agement to missionary exertions, every minister of the gospel should feel 
himself strictly witlin the spirit, and broad provisions, of the great com- 
mission, * Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture; and Lo! Lamwith you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

While oth#r Christian churches, both in E urope an | America, were, 
for years, engaged in exertions with the direct eo-operation of missionary 
societies, for sending the gospel ( to the different qu urters of the globe) to 
the benighted inhabitants of regions of spiritual darkness and death . we 
contented ourselves with directing our exertions, almost exclusively, to the 
object of evangelizing the inh: ibitants of the United States. 

‘Truly missionary in the spirit and character of our itinerant institutions, 
ushering forth preachers of the word of life, from our several annual con- 
ferences, spreading themselves over so vast a tract of country, as the 
United States and territories included; and finding there, much material 
for operation—mue h fallow ground yet unbroken up—we and our fa- 
thers thought but little of exte ‘nding our labours beyond the means then at 
our command, 

sut, we hail the day which gave birth to the organization of missionary 
societies amone us, as ominous of brichter prospects before us, and pregnant 
with consequences as promising to unborn millions of the human race, as 
they must be truly heart cheering to every enlightened believer. 

We cannot but cherish the hope, that the organization of these esta- 
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blishments among us, was designed in the order of human affairs, and 
perhaps, in the dispensations of a beneficent Providen¢e, to form a new 
and bright era in the history of Methodism, in America. 

Our fathers, in bearing off from the extreme of making the gospel a mat- 
of merchandise, seem to have fallen into the opposite one, of impressing 
the members of our church with the sentiment, that money is of too little 
importance, in the present circumstances of Christianity, as an auxiliary 
in propagating the gospel in the earth. 

This, perhaps, was among the causes which operated to prevent us so 
long, from coming forward and organizing missionary societies, for carry- 
ing the word of life to the heathen, at home and abroad. But, since it is 
our duty to improve by the vices as well as the virtues, of our ancestors 
in general, even so, also, does it behoove us to avoid the errors, into which 
our fathers, in the same common cause, have been betrayed, by improving 
the results of their experience. 

When it is recollected how prevailing a vice avarice is, and, in what 
rank the New Testament places this vice; or rather fruitful source of 
many vices; and how great an agency it exerted in the darker ages of 
the church, in procuring for a corrupt priesthood the sceptre of dominion 
and proscription, it is not at all to be wondered at, that the common sense 
of both preachers and people, should be rigidly exerted i in duly scrutiniz- 
ing and appreciating the objects of pecuniary appropriations, before they 
should liberally contribute towards them. 

But when these objects are found to be clearly such, as the whole spirit 
and tenor of the New Testament most evidently sanction and approve ; 
and the means proposed for carrying them into effect, have, by the test of 
inefeasing experiment, acquired an almost undisputed, and actually an 
unquestionable claim upon our confidence, longer to hesitate, under such 
circumstances, would, perhaps, be criminal. 

Nay, when we reflect with what reluctance the human heart is found to 
engage in enterprises, which have for their object the best (the spiritual) 
interests of man, this fact, ought to divert our suspicions from abroad, 
homewards ; and induce us to bend our wills to the most resolute wad 
steady exertions, to cultivate and call forth, in favour of such a cause, the: 
most enlarged liberality and active benevolence. Such, my brethren, is 
the missionary cause, on which we have the honour to address you. The 
missionary cause, may be said to be emphatically the cause of God. 
When it is recollected that Christianity is a religion, which provides sal- 
vation for depraved and guilty men, through a divine Mediater, by the 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost : and that the gospel is the ap- 
propriate means, under God, of conveying the knowledge of this religion 
to the world ; it must appear to ev ery Christian, even on the first blush 
of the subject, that the propagation of it among all the members of our 
corrupt and guilty race, is a business of the deepest moment : and, one, to 
subserve the interest of which, every Christian must feel himself bound by 
the highest social, moral, and RELIGIOUS OBLIGATIONS. 

On the importance of carrying the gospel to the heathen, there are, how- 
ever, two extremes whichare, perhaps, equally wide of the truth. The one, 
is that which respresents the heathen, as all indiscriminately doomed to eter- 
nal damnation. The other, represents their condition, while destitute of the 
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gospel, as being by no means a deplorable one; as involving no great dan- 
ger, or peril; and that, therefore, we Christians need not trouble ourselves 
about their case, or needlessly interrupt them in their idolatrous repose, by 
sending them the light of the gospel. Each of these positions, will, perhaps, 
on close examination, be found to be far from the truth as it is in Jesus. 
The Scriptures do certainly represent the condition of heathens as very 
deplorable—perilous—and even dangerous. And, that it is so, we should 
conceive, must be the fact, if truth, virtue, and piety are intimate allies 
and friends. 

There is one view of the subject, however, which we think, will com- 
mend itself to the conscience of every Christian in the sight of God. It 
is this : that by how much Christians value the blessings of the gospel, in- 
eluding the information it affords of their origin, their condition, their re- 
lations, their obligations, their prospects and ultimate destination; with all 
its resources of mental melioration and moral sanctification ; by so much, 
must they admit the moral obligation they are under, as friends to man- 
kind, and, as duteous children to their Father ip heaven, to use their ut- 
most exertions to send the gospel to their heathen brethren, of the same 
common family with themselves. 

This view of the subject will appear, if possible, in a still stronger 
light, if we attend to the condition of the heathen as portrayed by St. Paul, 
in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, and contrast it with the 
views of the glorious liberty, and exalted privileges, which he sets forth as 
distinguishing the allotment of every Christian believer, under the gospel, 
in the fifth, sixth, and eighth chapters of the same epistle. 

Here, we might summon your attention to the revolting picture of mod- 
ern unchristianized man: the hundreds, actuated by the most debasing 
superstition, who annually yield themselves up as voluntary victims to 
perish under the creeking and ponderous wheel of Juggernaut. The mil- 
lions of human bones which at once pave, and bleach, the margins of the 
roads to this “ abomination, that maketh desolate”—the numberless 
victims to a form of distressful and agonizing suicide of human females, 
voluntarily devoting themselves to nerish upon the graves of their deceas- 
ed husbands, the countless individuals, also, who in homage to a deso- 
lating superstition, are drowned annually, in the waters of the Ganges— 
with all the mental, moral, and social degradation into which myriads of 
our fellow beings are plunged, from want of the illuminating rays, and 
softening and recovering influences of that gospel which you enjoy: I say, 
we mightgall your attention to this revolting picture, each great lineament 
of which, if drawn at length, would form an argument, which would speak 
volumes in favour of our present piea: but your time and our circum- 
stances, bid us onwards to conclusion. 

There is one view of the subject, however, which we must beg your indul- 
gence to take notice of. The immediate object, to which our benevolent 
contributions, and exertions, are to be directed, is, the civilization, and 
Christianization of our Indian neighbours. There are several considera- 
tions, which should make the improvement and evangelization of these 
people, an object specially interesting to Americans. The very soil upon 
which you tread, and which, by a dexterous abuse of words, you have 
learned to call your own; and from which you derive the means of your 
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wealth—your pleasure, and your aggrandizement, this moment, perh: ADS, 
in strictness of justice, is legitimately theirs. And if ye are « joy mg 
their temporal things, can ye ésteem ita hardshi; »p that ve should Minister 
to them the means of your spiritual things? Ye cannot. Nay, this, ai least, 
appears to be even the mandate of justice at your hands; and bow much 
more urgent, then, is their claim upon your benevolence and Christian 
charity ? 

They appear as if placed in our very neighbourhood, to fernish a suit- 
able, and convenient field for our improvement, in the exercise of some 
of the most distinguishing virtues of our religion. Aad permit me to ask, 
what account of our stewardship shall we be able to give, should we ne- 
glect the oceasion, when called, as sooner or later we shali be, to account 
for the talents entrusted to us; and for the occupation of the field of las 
bour and usefulness, spread open before us? This may be the only suitable 
indemnification, which, in the present state of hu: nan affairs, we may be 
expected to offer them, and which alone, perhaps, will ultimately preserve 
us, (?f even that will,) fyom feeling the fearful re-action oi those MEA- 
suRES, which we have METED TO THEM, in the form of a desolating re- 
munerative justice. ' 

Let us not, for a moment, suffer ourselves to be betrayed into the con- 
clusion that, on account of ostensible advantages, our mountain stands 
sure ; since, the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof : and the desti- 
nies of nations, as well as the allotments of individuals, are equ ul y at 
the disposal of Him, who said, “* Let there be ight, and it wes so. 

Besides, what an additional field of labour is 0 pening on our own quar- 
ter of the globe, in our very national neighbourliood, for the exercise of 
our Christian charity, and ministerial industry, in South America! Be- 
hold, this field also, is ripening “to harvest!” 

There is still a point of view, in which this subject has not been brought 
before your attention, which deserves, perhaps, to be regarded as among 
the most important. [tis this: that while your missionaries are actively 
engaged in labour, in toil, in privation, directing the savage and untutored 
mind, not only how to think, but how ¢o know, and love its Maker, Pre- 
server, and Redeemer; you who are at home, enjoying the comforts of 
civilized life, and Christian socie tv, have it in your power effectually to 
contribute, with the Divine blessing, to the same god-like and worthy ob- 
ject. This, you can do, not only by your liberal contributions in the 
form of money, but also, in prayer, in holy sympathy, in groans of the 
Holy Spirit’s origination, and intercession, too big, too pregnant with 
holy desire for utte rance. 

And, while you have every reason, from the sacred Scriptures, to be- 
lieve that these shall not be without their salutary and appropriate effect 
upon them, and the glorious cause in which they are engaged ; they 
shall, at the same time, exert the most beneficial influence upon yourselves. 
If there i is one truth more evident than most others, it is, perhaps, this: that 
man was designed for active pursuit. And how inexpressibly important 
is it, that his efforts should be directed to useful objects? And how much 
more important strict, that they should be made subservient to his own 
chief good, and that of others? While you are engaged, however humbly, 
in this work, it will, almost inevitably, exert some beneficial influence 
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tupon your own personal religious character. While, in your correspon- 
dence, you are in the habit of hearing of the origination, progress, and 
prosperity of the work of God abroad, and especially among the heathen 
tribes of the common family of man, in behalf of whom you had contri- 


- buted your humble mite, and sent up your prayers before the throne of 


giffte, it will naturally lead you to self-examination, to fe men, and 
increasing efforts for advancement in your own spiritual course. Nor 
is this at all unaccountable ; since, to do good, and to get good, are but 
correlative parts of the same essential principle, 1N PIETY. 

Here we might very fitly summon your attention to the words of one 
who was deeply acquainted with the moral slumber of Christendom, upon 
the subject of evangelizing the heathen. His words are, “it is an awful 
fact, that the spirit of missions has to christianize the Church, before the 
Church can christianize the world.” 

If this be the fact with regard to the Christian churches generally, I 
would ask, is it at all surprising that, we find circulating in some of the 
popular papers of the day, sentiments as erroneous in doctrine and prin- 
ciple, as they are obviously dark and corrupt in the moral features which 
distinguish them? Whether their authors are nominal Christians, or ac- 
tual infidels, it is but too apparent, that the love of this present world has 
so blinded their eyes, as to induce them to feel more solicitude for the pre- 
servation of a few dollars in our own country, even if it be to afford pro- 
fuse enjoyment to the individuals who may have monopolized them, than 
to suffer them to go out of its borders, to carry the gospel to those who 
are ready to perish. What, if these writers have urged, with some plau- 
sibility, a preference for the heathen of North America, without seeming 
to know, or being willing to acknowledge, the exertions which have been 
made, and are now successfully making, for their conversion ; as well as 
the cheering prospects which sweeten the labours of those who are en- 
gaged in this benevoient enterprise. And, what if they have hit upon 
some pertinent remarks with respect to the proper security of money con- 
tributed for such purposes; still, it is evident to every well-informed 
Christian, that the spirit and impetus of the whole, was, if not designed, 
at least well calculated to serve the general cause of error. It is pretty 
evident that these gentlemen have very poor ideas, to say the least, of the, 
genius, and ultimate destination of the gospel dispensation. They ap- 
pear to afford a fresh and lively illustration of these words of the holy 
apostle; “ if any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” Indeed, after all their profession of respect for piety, their senti- 
ments afford strong reason to suspect, that some of them are disciples of a 
school with which the gospel knows not to fraternize. But, their sophistry 
will searcely elude the rectified moral judgment of any true believer. Do 
but contrast their sentiments and the spirit which their productions breathe, 
with the following words of a worthy missionary, who has spent many 
years in India. When writing to a friend, he exclaims; “ Ah! my déar 
doctor, I can never convey to your mind that awful feeling of Christian 
solitade—that overwhelming loneliness, which I have sometimes experi- 
enced when standing fifteeri thousand miles from a Christian land, among 
forty or fifty thousand mad idolaters, hearing their shouts and seeing their 
frenzy :—now PIERCING THE THOUGHT! That this was an exhibition of 
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the mental and spiritual condition ; this, the brutal worship, and this, the 
preparation for eternity, of five hundred millions of the human race! Oh! 
under these impressions, the Christian church becomes almost invisible, 
- and the work to be accomplished appears so prodigious, that nothing but 
the recollection of the promises, of Calvary, and of Pentecost, preserves 
the mind from absolute despair.” a 

With this evangelical servant of Jesus Christ, let us, in our humble 
sphere, my brethren, be content to participate in the toils, while we hope 
to shere in the triumphs of that cause, which, while it is shedding a moral 
lustre over our guilty globe, is advancing onwards to the accomplishment 
of its glorious designs, in establishing the universal triumph of the Re- 
deemer’s sceptre. 


— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE.—NO. I. 


Tae models of poetry, oratory, and fine writing, are furnished 
to the modern Europeans and Americans by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; but, from whence did the Greeks derive their models? Sir 
William Jones, and others, are of opinion that Homer copied from 
the poets of ancient India. It is singular that this ancient Greek 
bard or minstrel should have for so many ages appeared like a 
Melchisedec of Greek poetry—without father or mother, without 
descent, as this could hardly have been the fact. If Homer did 
study Indian models, it is probable that he was not alone; but it 
may possibly have happened in this instance, as it did among the 
Romans in lyrics. As Horace is the only lyric poet, who, ac- 
cording to Quintillian, was worth preserving among a number who 
attempted to imitate the Grecians; so Homer may be the only 
one, who, in the judgment of his contemporaries, was worth pre- 
serving. ‘The difference in the two cases would on this supposi- 
tion be, that, Horace has preserved the name of his model Alceus; 
but Homer is silent, in regard to his. ‘That the Greeks in subse- 
quent ages, used to travel into India and Egypt in pursuit of 
knowledge, is abundantly evident from the testimony of theirown 
records; and, that they did in fact derive almost all their speci- 
mens of science from India, is confirmed by modern discovery. 
The multiplication table of Pythagoras, for instance, which was 
the same as the one now in use, as well as our present figures, are 
Indian, and appear to have been in use in that country from the 
remotest times. A great number of other coincidences might be 
quoted in geometry, algebra, astronomy, &c. &c., in which prin- 
ciples which were long referred to Grecian origin, are found te 
belong to a remoter period and to a more eastern country. The 
argument of Sir William Jones, drawn from the correspondence 
between the mythology of Homer and the Hindoos, is a strong one. 
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But whether Homer invented, or imitated, he has greatly the ad- 
vantage over the sages and philosophers. He has himself be- 
come a model, deemed worthy of all acceptation ; while the lat- 
ter, in their own proper departments, are proved to have been 
more like novitiates than masters; and to have left every subject 
on which they speculated, in a state of incipience, with, perhaps, 
the single exception of geometry. But oratory, and history, and 
other branches of composition, it seems, does not first appear in 
Greek history, like heroic poetry, of full size and strength. The 
father of history had his ancestors, and competitors, as well as his 
successors. Pericles had filled all Greece as well as Athens with 
his fame, before Demosthenes eclipsed the glory of his rivals. 
This prince of orators, had the merit of carrying his art to perfec- 
tion at the very time when his country most needed it; a circum- 
stance in which his great Roman successor resembjes him. It is 
singular, that both Demosthenes and Cicero should have lived to 
plead the expiring cause of liberty, and after witnessing its down- 
fall, should both become victims to the relentless power of the ty- 
rants of their country. 

Those languages, which furnish us with the principles and the 
models of literature, in the sciences, give us only names. An im- 
portant fact which should never be overlooked. 

Those who go to Greece and Rome in quest of the sciences, 
may bring away with them arich nomenclature ; but, in ideas, they 
will be poor indeed. Bacon, (not Plato,) and Aristotle, must be 
our guides in science; but, Bacon is not a fine writer, nor an ele- 
gant scholar. ‘The man, who, in regard to ancient philosophy, 
in some sense, leads captivity captive, as a writer, sinks below 
comparison with Cicero. ‘The critics have all admitted, and de- 
plored that the author of the ovum Organum, should have writ- 
ten in the style of Seneca, instead of following the beautiful models 
of the Tuscan questions, and the dialogues on oratory. Fortu- 
nately for science, the style of Bacon has not been imitated by 
those who have adopted his principles. In almost all the depart- 
ments of physics, we have pure and elegant specimens of compo- 
sition; and, our mother tongue is rich in native oratory. But, as 
the ancient Greeks, to use the words of Longinus, drew from the 
copious Homeric fountains, so, if we would excel, we must draw 
from the Demosthenian and Ciceronian fountains. No modern 
orator can compensate us for the absence of these great masters in 
the formation of our taste. Not that we would intimate that their 
matter is as unexceptionable as their manner. Both the Greek 
and the Roman orator are masters of the art of abuse ; and, they 
are not sparing in the use of it. The orations upon the crown and 
against Anthony, are in nowise in conformity to the maxim, not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing. And in religious 
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controversy, it is easy to be perceived, that both ancient and mo- 
dern divines have copied more of their abusive epithets from 
these authorities, than from the apostle to the Gentiles, without 
seeming to reflect upon the difference of circumstances, and the 
cause they have advocated. Eschines and Anthony had invited 
those severe retorts; and, their characters were in many respects, 
vulnerable at the points of attack; but, it is plainly to be seen, that 
divines, while they exceeded these orators in the virulence of 
their tempers, have fallen far short of them in the eloquence of 
their invective ; while the one as it were cuts with a keen edge, 
the other tears and mangles the feelings. 

There is another point, also, in which it is necessary to beware 
of imitating the Roman orator. He is in general, too much prone 
to self praise; in this respect, there is a striking contrast between 
him and the Grecian. Cicero’s self, seems to be always in the 
way, and the effect is disagreeable to his readers; it is a defect 
which his artful and elegant manner cannot conceal. His oration 
against Piso, is still more exceptionable on the score of abuse than 
his philippics against Anthony; as the subject is more detailed, 
and becomes more tiresome : but, really, Cicero is always rich in 
matter ; his mind is wonderfully fruitful, his arrangement admira- 
ble, and his arguments logically powerful. Demosthenes, to all 
his excellencies, added this one, he of all speakers, gives us the 
best examples of mental discipline; he not only teaches us what to 
think, but what not to think. On this account he deserves to be 
studied with the greatest diligence. 

But while we refer to the ancient models of composition, we 
must not forget the great change, or rather revolution, which has 
taken place in the modern languages. ‘The ponderous folios of 
the learned, interlarded and studded with quofations from the clas- 
sics, furnish the most abundant evidence that the knowledge of the 
learned languages and an intimate acquaintance with the best au- 
_ thors of antiquity, are not sufficient to form a modern taste. We 
are astonished to see Baxter’s text surrounded on three sides with 
quotations from Cicero’s offices, as nothing but the proof of fact 
could convince us that a man of so great learning, and so sound a 
judgment, could not perceive the disparity of his own style and ar- 
rangement. Such examples prove, that the influence of literary 
taste is, in some respects, like fashion. Indeed the analogy be- 
tween them holds good in many particulars. Our great-grand-fa- 
thers and mothers, in their cumbersome and fantastic dresses, which 
serve us now to laugh at, were no strangers to the light and elegant 
dresses of the Greeks. The ladies which we see in pictures sur- 
rounded with vast hoops and with sleeves larger than their body 
vests, moved in the highest circles, and were of first rate educa- 
tion. We are not to suppose then that it is the superior learning, 
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or strength of genius among us, which has given us our present ad- 
vantage in point of composition and arrangement; but, an impro- 
ved taste. And if other evidence were wanting, the present state of 
English literature would demonstrate the almost infinite importance 
of a true taste. It is our only preservative against puerilities and 
extravagances of stile. Men of the profoundest genius and of the 
most abundant stores of learning may, in accordance to the taste of 
the times, talk and write nonsense. Luther was neither a fool, nor a 
clown; and yet at this day; none but fools and clowns would write 
in the manner he sometimes wrote. Instead of railing against the 
ignorance and stupidity of the fathers, let us view their writings, as 
we do their dresses. In many instances their minds are as much 
concealed by the former, as the shape and size of their bodies are 
by the latter. No respect for their memories ought to induce us 
to imitate their false taste in'dress or in composition. 


i 


A REVIEW OF THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF 
THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


To reformand not divide, is much more difficult in church than 
in state. But the term reform, is too general and indefinite in its 
common acceptation, toexpress or embrace all the changes which 
may be attempted in religious matters. ‘The discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in its present form, is not an innova- 
tion, or a corruption, of some more ancient and correct system of 
discipline, either in the society, or inthe church. But one change 
in principle seems to have taken place from the beginning, and that 
is favourable to liberty, viz. the transferring the trial of a member 
from the preacher to a committee of private members. The plan, 
to be sure, halts by the wau, but still it is founded on a change of 
principle. It is giving a member a chance to be judged by his 
peers; and but for the influence of one man; there would have 
been no drawback. As the case now stands, the prerogative of 
the preacher to appeal the case, or carry it to the Quarterly Meeting 
Conference, seems not to be liable to much abuse, and will seldom 
be resorted to, perhaps, save in doubtful instances. 

The idea then of bringing the discipline back again to its primi- 
tive principles, is out of the question in our case ; nor is there any 
complaint that the execution of the discipline is not sufficiently 
strict, or less so than formerly. 

The principle contended for by the Repository, is a principle of 
right, which has never been yielded to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by the travelling preachers—the right the members have 
to be represented, or to represent themselves in the legislative de- 
partment of the church, and thus have a voice in the making of 
the rules by which they are to be governed. 
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The right of suffrage, is the original and fundamental principle 
which has been extended through two volumes of the Repository. 
How then can it be said that this publication is full of lies and mis- 
representations? That it is opposed to government and leads to 
anarchy and division, &c.? Is it a lie, a falsehood, a misrepresen- 
tation, to say that the members of the Methodist Episcopal church 
have not now, and never had a voice in the General Conference ? 
Is it a lie, a misrepresentation, to say that it is their right—that 
they ought to be represented in the legislative councils, which make 
laws or rules for the government of the church? If not, then the 
Repository is not full of lies and misrepresentations ; and, it does 
not favour anarchy and division. Some among the most fierce 
and inveterate opposers of the Repository, do not hesitate to de- 
clare that they never read it ; and, in one instance, we are told, a 
local preacher, who brought forward a resolution in a district con- 
ference, the purport of which was to condemn the work, was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that he had not read it; and it came out 
pretty plainly that he was put up to the thing for party purposes, by 
a man who had the assurance to say, that the less the people knew 
of church matters the better for them. 

Now, it could hardly be expected that 8 or 900 octavo pages 
could be written, in repeating over and over one or two simple and 
identical sentences. ‘The main subject has, indeed, been ramified 
and extended in its details, causes, and consequences; facts and 
circumstances have been brought into consideration ; and men and 
measures have been made to pass in review. Will it be asserted, 
and can it be proved, that all these have been misrepresented ? In 
writing essays, for a periodical work, about the transactions of half 
a century or more, and the opinions and actions of men scattered 
over this great republic, mistakes it was foreseen were unavoidable ; 
and, therefore, the pages of the Repository have been kept open 
for their correction ; but, its opponents have assumed that its Wri- 
ters and its Editor were liars and deceivers, who set out with a 
view to propagate falsehoods and misrepresentations; and, of course, 
but few of them would condescend to disgrace or defile their pens 
by a contact with its pages. Now, is not this assumption, and all 
this kind of proceeding, nearly allied to persecution? Certainly 
the Repository is not infallible, and it never affected to be so; but 
the writers professed to be honest men. Here we may mention a 
ease. The Editor published some account of the book concern, 
in which he stated what he had heard, namely, that the Editors re- 
ceived the retail profits of the books sold at retail by themselves, 
and wrote to a correspondent to ascertain whether this had been 
the uniform usage. This correspondent replied, and he so publish- 
ed. It came out that one of the former agents did not receive those 
profits, and it afterwards appeared in evidence that the acting agent 
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did not receivethem. Now it happened that three successive agents 
were all together in an Annual Conference, and the agent in whose 
favour the correction was made, declared publicly, that the Editor 
had libelled him ! Ifthe taking of these profits was wrong in itself, 
was not the declaration a libel upon his predecessors, who did take 
them? But neither the writer nor Editor did say that it was wrong ; 
they only stated the case as facts in which this ex-agent is not im- 
plicated. 

Hitherto a few solitary writers, unknown to each other, under 
concealed names, have furnished all the original essays upon the 
great principles of church rights and privileges; in which all have 
an infinite interest, and yet the Editor was left with his scanty sub- 
scription list to struggle against prejudice and all opposition, on his 
own responsibility. At one time he was brought so low as to be 
compelled to advertize that the work must stop; but by the time- 
ly aid of a few generous patrons and the efforts of one man, he 
was not only enabled to proceed, but to obtain original matter more 
than sufficient for each succeeding number. In the annals of print- 
ing in this country, there is not perhaps an instance of a periodi- 
cal work, which from so small beginnings and under so many dis- 
couragements, has risen by its own merits to so great a degree of 
independence on borrowed matter. The first volume of the Wes- 
leyan Repositoy, thanks to the enthusiasm of the Editor, and the 
prompt and persevering efforts of a few writers, taught, and must 
long continue to teach, Methodist preachers and people in these 
United States, not to despise the day of small things, nor to des- 
pair of their own resources when the sacred cause of religious li- 
berty is concerned. Several of the principal writers for the Re- 
pository, have determined to stand by the Editor and supply him 
with matter for a third volume. 

To the want of such an arrangement may be traced almost all 
the trifling errors and imperfections of the two first volumes, and 
the temporary advantages they have given to the opposers of the 
work. Let the candid reader consider that the Repository has 
been struggling for life—that its Editor has had “ fightings without 
and fears within.” Let him bear in mind also that his correspon- 
dents were men in business, living remotely from him, and from 
each other ; men who could only redeem a few hours from sleep, 
or labour, to write one essay which they could scarcely find time 
to transcribe into a legible hand. Love for a good cause, for the 
best of causes, and sympathy for the Editor, and these alone, could 
have overcome the inconveniences under which many a line in the 
Repository has been written. But these John Baptists in the cause 
of religious liberty, have lived to see those come after them, whe 
were by official station preferred before them. They have wrestled 
till the break of day, and they hail its beams and exult in them. 
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The three last numbers of vol. 2d, need only to be placed in com- 
parison with the three first of vol. Ist, to prove that we have not 
run in vain nor laboured in vain. The day, we trust, is not distant 
when the Repository will find patrons and writers enough among 
travelling preachers to give it an increased celebrity, and add new 
‘lustre to the principles it maintains. 

(To be continued.) 


————— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN KNOWING 
WHAT RELIGION IS OURSELVES—AND THE MEANS 
OF COMMUNICATING THE KNOWLEDGE OF IT TO 
OTHERS. 


Ir is not enough to say I am converted—I know my sins are for- 
given—I am happy, &c., to make others understand what religion 
iss We are not to imagine that if others do not oppose’ us on ac- 
count of our religious profession, they understand the religion we 
profess. The reality and truth of religion may be admitted upon 
a confidence in the veracity of those who attest it, just as men ad- 
mit the existence of things they have never seen, upon the testi- 
mony of others. Good men should be fully + Sapo of the diffi- 
culty of communicating religious knowledge ; for, not only has a 
confusion of ideas upon this subject, led certain persons to imagine 
they could preach, who have proved themselves to be destitute of 
the capacity, but to converse upon religious subjects in a manner 
tending little to edification. Persons may wonder why it is that 
what to them seems plain, they cannot make others understand ; 
but a little reflection may serve to illustrate the case. 

It is the painter’s art which enables others, as it were, to see with his 
eyes ; or, to see what he has seen without its actual presence. The 

oet’s art can also describe past events, so asto make them live again 
in the imagination of his readers. Now, what the arts of the painter 
and the poet are to nature, and to action, the art of speaking is to 
religion. The latter, as well asthe former, must be acquired. 
The notion that men are born poets, is only true of the capacity of 
the mind; and, in this sense men may have been born painters and 
orators ; but, we no more expect to see infants born speaking, than 
with a brush or a pen in their hands. ‘To transmit the ideas and 
images in our minds, is an artificial operation. Few senses, in their 
natural uninstructed condition, receive the impressions made upon 
them in masses. It is by the rules of art and by practice, that we 
learn to distinguish the component parts of things, and to make 
the nice shades and gradations in forms, colours, sounds, &c. So 
with the conceptions of the mind. No process is more artificial 
than that by which our thoughts are, as it were, decomposed into 
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their simple elements, and recompounded, arranged, and reduced 
to system. P 

Upon the question whether a person who does not understand 
religion, can convey the knowledge of it to others, let the follow- 
ing comparison help us to an illustration. As a book does not un- 
derstand the subject matter contained in its pages, but may never- 
theless,-be intelligible to those who read it, so a man may repeat 
to others what he himself does not comprehend, without necessa- 
rily leaving those who hear him, equally ignorant. May iit not, 
therefore, be presumed that a knowledge of religious systems has 
been communicated, by those whose minds were unimbued with 
the doctrines they repeated? This mechanical art of repeating 
sounds, which convey to the repeater no ideas, is exemplified in 
those who have learned to read a dead language, without under- 
standing it. In so far then, as religion may be illustrated in books, 
we may admit by analogy, that it may be described by men who are 
ignorant of it. Although we take it for granted, as a case which 
requires no proof, that a man who is destitute of religion, and has 
never heard or read a description of it, cannot teach it to others, 
the converse of the position is not true, viz. that it is only necessa- 
ry to have religion, in order to be able to communicate the know- 
ledge of it toothers. ‘There is not indeed, the same degree of dif- 
ference between knowing religion ourselves, and teaching it to 
others, as there is between seeing a landscape, and painting one ; 
because, every man is supposed to have some experience and 
practice, in the art of verbal communication, and none but ap- 
prentices may have had practice with the brush ; still, however, 
the difference between feeling ourselves, and making others un- 
derstand what we feel, is as real as the difference between seeing 
and painting. 

Piety is one thing, and art another; but, both must unite to 
make a preacher. Nature has interposed an impenetrable bar- 
rier between the minds and hearts of men, in all cases purely in- 
tellectual and spiritual. We cannot see, or hear, or feel what is 
passing in the minds of others. These kinds of secrets, can only 
‘be made known to us through some previously understood sign or 
medium. In this particular, the difference between physical and 
intellectual operation is striking. The passions, appetites, and af- 
fections, may in general, be understood, without the aid of articu- 
late, or artificial expressions. Complacency and anger, joy and 
sorrow, hunger and satiety, have each a natural external expres- 
sion which can be suppressed only to a certain degree. But how 
are invisible, inaudible, and intangible thoughts, to be conveyed 
from mind to mind, and from heart to heart? P 

The men who have no other resources, than those which natur 
furnishes to aid their religious conceptions, are generally found te 
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have gods nearly like themselves. In order to the propagation of 
religious knowledge, the art of communication is next in impor- 
tance to religious experience. 

Are not the best and wisest among us, in comparison of what 
we might be, but as children in the art of teaching. A great change 
in our manner of communicating instruction, we are persuaded, is 
possible and desirable, if not indispensably necessary, to the more 
successful propagation of religious knowledge. The mere habit of 
yielding the ear to sounds, the impressions of which are as eva- 
nescent as the sounds themselves, can lead to no beneficial effects. 
Men with difficulty, remember what they do not comprehend in 
principle. It is evident, that much of what is offered by way of 
religious instruction, is like water running upon a rock; wearing 
away the surface without being imbibed. 

On the other hand, there is a liability in the mind, of a too eager 
apprehension on the part of the hearer, of what is offered in the 
way of instruction. Religious subjects may be embraced in de- 
tached parts, and retained with so great a tenacity, as to impede, 
if not altogether hinder the acquisition of new ideas. Persons, un- 
der these circumstances, are found to be prone to a positiveness 
savouring of infallibility. With them, the favow ite word is, truth ; 
by which we are to understand that the truth is theirs, and theirs 
exclusively—that they are right, and you are wrong. But to 
them, most unfortunately, truth becomes a barren speculation. 
This shutting up of the mind, and cutting it off from all correspon- 
dence and propagation of ideas, is only one single step in advance 
of positive ignorance. 

The method in common practice among different denomina- 
tions, of retorting upon each other the charges of ignorance, is 
disingenuous. In every denomination, there must needs be all the 
varieties and degrees of natural capacity, belonging to the human 
mind. Some very good men, have no aptitude to learn, and others 
equally good, have not the means of learning. There was a time, 
when the Protestant divines, number for number, took the prece- 
dence of the Romish divines, in point of talents and learning ; but 
this was not universally the case, at all times, and in all places. 
Among the Protestant denominations themselves, also, considera- 
ble relative differences may be easily traced, and not only indivi- 
duals, but whole bodies of preachers, have yielded or claimed the 
palm of learning. When, by the act of uniformity, great numbers 
were ejected from the Church of England, the ministry of that 
church, suffered a loss of talent, which it required years to re- 
plenish. Every order and denomination of Christians, have had 
their changes, and adverse periods. And neither would have much 
cause of boasting and triumph over the other, if they were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the dark chapters in their own history. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


LETTERS FROM, A LOCAL PREACHER, TO A TRAVEL- 
LING PREACHER.—LETTER L. 


Dear BrotHer, 

I nore you will consider the inscription, and the subscription of 
these letters, as incidental. ‘The almost immense disparity be- 
tween our two conditions, may without any ill effect to yourself, 
be forgotten for the few moments which this correspondence will 
engross. Do not consider it as arrogant or obtrusive in me to 
write, nor in you to read. The subject itself, is of magnitude 
sufficient, to merit your attention. 

I assume it as a fact, that Francis Asbury, was the father of the 
present system, which goes under the name of the form of dis- 
cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church: without his agency 
and influence, it never would have been what it now is. Mr. 
Wesley and Dr. Coke, might have written, but their theories would 
have remained in a great measure, a dead letter. ‘The vast ability 
with which this great man presided over these elements, was ful- 
ly equalled by his sincerity. He had the utmost confidence in 
the plan, as the best that could be devised, to promote the work of 
God in this country. I am willing to acknowledge, that your own 
sincerity is equal to his; and, yet, I do not despair of being able 
to convince you, that you were both mistaken. ‘The plan was 
started wrong. ‘The radical error was, in converting the Metho- 
dist society into a church. Our doctrine of “ the new birth” is as 
true of churches, as of individuals. Old things must‘be done away, 
and all things become new, in one case as well as the other. As 
in state, so in church, we should have first declared independence. 
The next step should have been to fix a formula, (if I may speak 
after the manner of the mathematicians), to calculate consequences 
and demonstrate results. ‘There are data, by which the conse- 
quences of church measures, may be determined, with a conside- 
rable degree of exactness. We lay it down as a good general 
rule in religion, that nothing should: be admitted as an integral 
part of a system of church polity, without endeavouring to ascer- 
tain, with the greatest possible measure of precision in its final 
consequences. The history of the church should be studied, not 
so much as the history of religion, as of human nature. The church 
of Rome errs, because she is infallible. Do you not perceive the 
truth of this paradox? She can make no experiments; she can 
correct nothing, until the mischief is done. Observe with what 
facility she has admitted innovations, and with what rapidity they 
spread, in the examples of the monks and friars. Writers tell us, 
that monkery led to the reformation, and that the Jesuits, contri- 
buted to lay the foundation for the French revolution. Why did 
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not the Romish court foresee these consequences? The veil of 
its own infallibility, hid them from its eyes. Do not be alarmed; 
I do not mean to charge travelling preachers with an affectation 
of infallibility ; but, I am going to say to you, what I trust you 
will not deny, viz. that if men of different principles, do the same 
things, the consequences will be more like their actions than their 
opinions. When the power of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was lodged exclusively, in the hands of travelling preachers by 
themselves, their minds approached towards the state of those 
who believe themselves to be infallible. They did not, they could 
not look forward to consequences. ‘The unity and peace of the 
church was committed with the most unsuspicious confidence, to 
this unheard of, and untried experiment. I boldly say, unheard 
of, and untried. Was it foreseen that in process of time, there 
would arise in the Methodist Church, a body of local preachers, 
numerically greater than the actual number of travelling ones? 
If so, was it anticipated, that they should be deprived of all the 
honours and emoluments of office, and be wholly excluded from 
the legislative and executive departments? Be it so. And was 
it likewise foreseen that by this privation of all their rights and 
poe they would be, tpso facto, ministerially degraded? 

id travelling preachers, with their eyes open to all these things, 
not only believe it to be right to deprive local preachers of all 
secondary and artificial means of usefulness, in order to transfer 
them to themselves ; but, were they fearless of al] the consequen- 
ces which might possibly be produced by these measures? I am 
free to say, that from the first day to the present, the minds of tra- 
velling preachers have been so fettered and bewildered with the 
preconceived hypothesis of their own exclusive power, as to dis- 
qualify them from taking just and liberal views of these subjects, 
in all their bearings, and tracing them to their results. The pow- 
er of an itinerant ministry, has been the idol of the system. © It is 
the end, not the means. ‘I'he time must come, when the fears 
and jealousies which are entertained of competition will re-act. 
Those who are treated as rivals will eventually become so. 


A LOCAL PREACHER. 


me 


MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK.—Proverb. 


J never was more forcibly struck with the justness of this pro- 
verb, than I was some evenings ago, while listening to one of the 
orators, (a travelling preacher,) at the meeting of our Missionary 
Society. He was exemplifying the advantages of these societies, 
and the care of missions, as manifested by Providence, in the 
times and circumstances of their origin. First, Dr. Coke, in his 
day, took all the burden of the missions in England upon himself, 
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fand asked for aid from house to house—his death led to the es- 
tablishing of the societies there. So, in this country, Mr. Asbury 
presented his mite subscription to his friends and acquaintance, 
and, when he died, we too sought and found a substitute in the 
Missionary societies here. Having listened with attention and de- 
light to the details of this interesting topic, so happily illustrated, 
and so well seasoned with piety, “ thinks I to myself,” these are 
cases in point. The members of the church, in their united and 
organized capacity,.can do more than a Bishop can; but, who 
could have had the courage to say so during the life-time of the 
distinguished and indefatigable men alluded to? But, with these 
evidences before them, will travelling preachers oppose a lay de- 
legation, for fear of injuring itinerancy and the work of God? 
What were the amount of Mr. Asbury’s mite subscriptions, but as 
a widow’s mite indeed, in comparison of what our Missionary so- 
cieties have faised? In England, the state of the case is still strong- 
er; for there, not only do the societies manage the collections, 
but the missionaries themselves are under the direction of a com- 
mittee, and not of a bishop at all. Many hands make light work. 
Sure enough; and, in the number of counsellors, there is safety. 
This missionary committee seems not to have met with any resist- 
ance to their authority. I do not mention this with a view to 
prove that we too ought to have a missionary committee, but to 
show that, if we had one, we should not be without precedent ; 
and, that the precedent does not favour those fears which have 
been so often and so loudly expressed. 

I do verily believe that the time was, when, if any one among 
us, in General Conference, or out of it, had made a motion for the 
establishment of missionary societies, it would have met with op- 
position, on the ground of danger to itinerancy and the work of 
God. We are strangely prone “ to fear, where no fear is.” Have 
we not seen years enough “ to put away childish things?” Let us 
begin to “ think as men, and speak as men.” 

If travelling preachers have not confidence enough in the mem- 
bers of the church, to trust a division of power in their hands, they 
had better do what some of them have threatened to do—turn the 
church out of society ; or, leave it to itself, and begin anew to 
raise up a better one. Our short history has given demonstration 
to the truth of the maxim; “ Power spoils young men, and old men 
spoil power.” Put a young man into the presiding elder’s office, 
over a district of preachers who have not knowledge or courage 
enough to contradict him, and, in a few years, his notions of the 
efficacy of an individual officer will be exalted above all propor- 
tion. Let these very men grow old in these notions, and they will 
hardly fail to discover “the weakness and unprofitableness of 
them.” We hailed the introduction of missionary societies accord- 
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ing to law, as the dawning of a brighter day in our church. Our 
brethren, we are persuaded, will not use their strength long, be- 
fore they will begin to feel it; and others will fear it, if they do 
not love it. The majority, we trust, in due time will do the latter, 
and feel it to be an honour to call them co-workers and fellow- 
helpers. Alkhail, happy day, when travelling peachers shall say, 
that not ought they have is their own, but call all their power com- 
mon ; because, it is divided unto them by the joint authority and 
mutual consent of the church and the ministry, in General Con- 


ference assembled. A LISTENER. 


I 


THOUGHTS ON SAMENESS IN PREACHING.—NO. L. 


Sameness in preaching is undoubtedly a fault, and its conse- 
quence is much to be dreaded. ‘The foundation of it lies in a na- 
tural want of versatility of genius; but like all other natural de- 
fects, it may be confirmed, or in a greater or less degree corrected 
by practice. Those who read but little,and mostly one class of 
writers, will almost unavoidably become monotonous and limited 
in their conceptions. In our communicative faculties we in some 
respects resemble the mock bird. Our imitative powers are abun- 
dantly greater than ourinventive ones. Divinity, indeed, like every 
other profession, has its own peculiar ideas and expressions; but, 
these are by no means so limited as to admit of little variety. The 
lawful range of the preacher is nearly as great as that of other pub- 
lic speakers. ‘The most eminent pulpit orators have their peculi- 
arities, which become to them, sources of sameness; but, this kind 
of identity produces also a pleasing diversity among preachers 
themselves. The celebrated French preacher Massillon, is, if one 
may speak so, an example of sameness on a large scale; or, of 
sameness of idea recurring again and again under a rich variety of 
expressions and illustrations. As a model, he will find few imi- 
tators. Wesley has a sameness of idea, but he is sententious and 
hurries us on with him so rapidly that we seldom tire or can stop 
to find fault. But, ifwe are copyists, we shall fall into a sameness 
of manner; and, also, if we aim at only one kind of excellence. A 
too frequent use of proverbs and quotations from the poets, will be- 
come tiresome. The legitimate and favourite pulpit topics of death 
and judgment, require much management to avoid sameness. Sau- 
rin is said to have succeeded unusually well on these points, and 
has been commended by the best critics. It is to be deplored that 
so many of ourextemporary preachers lose their memories in the 
pulpit, without gaining the spiritof invention. This seems to be 
sometimes, owing, in part, to a want of self-confidence. P. P. 
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THOUGHTS ON SAMENESS IN PREACHING.—NO. II. 


Ir may be made a question, whether a preacher of the gospel 
should most attentively cultivate literature or science. Literature, 
it must be admitted, is to him of the more immediate use; but, it 
is admitted by all competent judges, that the study of grammar and 
rhetoric alone, cannot make eminent and successful speakers. The 
great orators of antiquity, are no less distinguished for their know- 
ledge of things or science, than for their knowledge of letters or 
literature. He who knows how to speak, will have his own em- 
barrassments if he does not know what to speak. Divinity, though 
a.particular subject, is by no means a detached one. Though it 
does not borrow principles from nature, it draws from her most of 
its illustrations. Moreover, without a knowledge of physics, how 
can the boundaries between them and divinity be defined. 

When Demosthenes and Cicero spoke upon politics, while they 
proved that they understood this subject better than others, they 
also showed their superior capacity to make others understand 
what they knew ; but, they could not have done this, if their know- 
ledge had been exclusively political and literary. These remarks 
apply, with peculiar force, to the preacher of the gospel. He ought 
not only to understand the subject of his ministry better than any 
body else, but to excel, no less, in making others understand 
it: the latter he cannot do, unless he possesses a knowledge of 
things in common with his hearers ; and this kind of knowledge he 
cannot be supposed to have experimentally ; and therefore, with a 
very few exceptions, if he has it at all, he must have it theoreti- 
cally or scientifically. Let us take an example or two from De- 
mosthenes :-—“ Just as barbarians engage in boxing, so you make 
war with Philip; for when one of these receives a blow, that blow 
engages him; if struck in another part, to that part his hands are 
shifted: but to ward off the blow or to watch his antagonist—for 
this, he has neither skill nor spirit. Even so, if you hear that Philip 
is in the Chersonesus, you resolve to send forces thither; if in 
Thermopyle thither; if in any other place, you hurry up and 
down—you follow his standard.” Again: “ For as in our bodies, 
while a man isin health, he feels no effect of any inward weakness; 
but, when disease attacks him, every thing becomes sensible, in 
the vessels, in the joints, or in whatever part his frame may be dis- 
ordered ; so in states and monarchies, while they carry on war 
abroad, their defects escape the general eye; but, when once it 
approaches their territory, then they are all detected.” Demos- 
thenes, it is probable, had never engaged in a boxing match with 
a barbarian, and he was not subject to diseases which would ena- 
ble him to know, from experience, their effects. His skill in 
managing those figures, resulted from the combined influence of 
his literature and science. ‘This orator is always inimitable in the 
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choice and application of his figures. Now that this kind of illus- 
tration is as important to religion as to any other subject, is evi- 
dent from the manner of the great religious teacher himself. Where 
shall we find finer specimens of science, than in the parables of 
Him, who spoke as never man spoke—how true to nature, how 
true to art? Could the practical farmer and gardener, given juster 
details of the process of cultivation and the progress of vegetation? 
The sarcastic manner in which book knowledge is often mention- 
ed, gives us sensible pain. Tell us, ye who despise book know- 
ledge, do you require no knowledge of your speakers, or do you 
suppose that they can acquire all knowledge practically? Look, we 
beseech you, at the consequences; your speaker must be a plough- 
man, a herdsman, a reaper, a forester, &c. before he can speak 
upon any of these points—or, before he can allude to navigation or 
war, he must be a sailor or soldier ; and so of every other case. A 


process altogether impracticable. 


The advantage to an orator of the present improved state of 
the physical sciences, is very apparent in several instances, and 
especially in the speeches of Mr. Burke. Neither Demosthenes 
nor Cicero were in possession of such tropes. And it is easy to 

‘ see that modern divines have an equal advantage over the ancient, 
who were wont fo make a kind of merit of the general ignorance 


upon subjects which are now familiar to school boys. 


The im- 


eae in optics, furnishes to the orator a treasury of imagery 


rom which the ancients could draw but scanty supplies. 


In chem- 


istry, the advantages are still greater. How poor, how feeble were 
the figures drawn from the four elements of earth, air, fire, and 
water, and even from the ideal ether, when compared with the co- 
pious details of the laboratory, whence all the substances in nature 
are affected in some way or other. The great advantages of the 
moderns, over the ancients in the physical sciences is, that nothing 
is now dignified with this title which is merely hypothetical. Con- 
jectures do not pass for knowledge, but all must be submitted to 
test of experiment. Though we may not have any individual 
specimen of literature equal to the ancients, we exceed them ia 
quantity, taking all the various departments of writing into consid-. 
eration; and in science we alone have approximated to the truth: 
but in several of the arts we still acknowledge them as our masters. 
The beauty and spirit of a number of the classics are expressed in 
translations, and many of the best specimens of Homer and Virgil 


are equalled if not excelled by Milton. 


May we not consider science and literature as the two arms of the 
divine? Bothshould, we are persuaded, be sedulously cultivated by 
every preacher who aspires to the character of a workman, who 
needs not be ashamed. Attempts at imitation are not enough— 

“principles must be mastered, and the mind fully imbued with 


them. 
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